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Insist on seeing : 
May be obtained 


” BOTTLED BY 
DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” from all Wine and Spirit 
on the "taba and Back Merchants in 
en 
E OTHER 8, 6, and 12 Bottle Cases. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE. 
Write direct for niu~> -£ nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. - 


@® A TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS, 


—and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are buying “Park Drives” in millions. 


2O CIGARETTES 2). 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence and see how ‘ Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “ Park Drives” may mean & big saving in your smoko Dill. 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Independent Firm, Belfast aud London. 


In Bottle and on Draught. 


STONES 
| GINGER WINE 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than i ALWAYS ASK FOR 
BEST CIGARETTE PAPER 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSENOLD REMEDY FOR ee 
FOOTBALL PREDICTIONS. 


The Wiun 


rprise ? 
th i Prize for ths surhor. 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, on sicgutige Praat Bele tor the nacho 
scoring predictions, gives full tal up ww certain 
figores, methodictiy arranged to come in, in every 


Cc E d 5 laable for this atyle of contest. 
onstipation, rrors in aS aK: \ Parchasers of " The Winuing Vein in near all owes 
' give reorders for “The Paice Winner." —" Hull, 

® [2 1t.— Received your Look, ‘Tie Winning Vein,’ for 


ses ; — PF NIN which accept best thanks, Inclosed please find 74. fur 
Diet Eating or Dri n K- aa ‘The Prise Winner,” which eend as catty as possibl-'* 
: ——' Greenock, 131211. - I received ‘The Winning 

Vein’ all right, and fd it a very nseful bouk for Foot. 


Y < ball Contests, ‘I enclose P.O. for‘ The Prise Winner.’”’ 
ing. Thirst, Giddi- > These T can assure you are quits unsolicited, and are 
‘ only a few of the many I receive daily. The eompetitor 


nang my books basa distinct advantage overall othsrs. 
“Phe Winning Vein,” is. I1d., * The Prize Winner,” 7 


ness Rheumatic , Pee) , or both, Is. 7. post free, from W. SCOTT, 307 Shields 


Road, Glasgow. 
Feverish cece eases 


or Gout y ( f, P C. & G. KEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 


Cold with ey ere tite: 


s tn é 7 t 
Poison. Z > Prompt and_reliahle, for Ladies. The only 
? \ i AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF 


HighTempera- MENIT At the Facmmian Beaitition, 


ture and Quick CATHERINE KEARSLEY 


Dept. P.W.:, 42 Waterloo Ruad, London, S_E. 


Pulse and Feverish ” FITNESS | 
In men of all ages. Why not write for my free Book 


and get fit by the standard, scientific method of curing 
Conditions generally. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY. VARICOCELE, ete. Easy, 
eufe, simple. No stomach medicines, macnet!em, or 
electricity. No fatiguing physical exercises or trict 


It proves beneficial in diet rules, nochange of habits, loxs of time or occupation, 


but an assured restoration forall men. See what cured 
patients say. I send the book and 1,000 testimoniuis 
free in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mention 


the early stages of Diarrhea. imteWc uit sa 


CAUTION, lLrumine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ other- STUDY THE 


wise you have the sincerest form of flattery.—I MIT ATION. ADVE RTI SEM E NTS, 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. and when writing to 
Advertisers, mention 


“Pearson’s Weekly.” 


WHY FOREIGN SEAMEN 
MAN BRITISH SHIPS. 


See the special article in the JANUARY PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


OUT DECEMBER 30th. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


You just need to mention 
Par from the roost strayeda 
motherly “chuck.” seeking 
, 4 — her eggs, but returned with 
(eebe. y a “cluck,” when told they 
in the nursery and you bring a smile of a@. ‘ p , a ( 1 | {9} 
ticipation to every child. Children can't k N . q 
help liking it, Give it them to eat on bread, 
it will make them strong, sturdy, and happy. 
4 Laitova is the daintiest spread for the chil- oes 
ren’s bread, and it saves the butter bill. This is the cow 


Get atrial jar from your grocer—he sells 
it in large jars at 64d., and in smaller jars with the crump- 
i &e led horn. that 


at 2d., 34d. ra. t 
Prizes for Children. gives rich mil 
Every child can win a valuable ; 
prise io our easy Free Com- morn, with 
tition for children. Write which we make 
jor full particulars at once. f veauritattae,”” 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, 
Lp. 


23, Conweanoon, 
MANCHESTER. 
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HER ARTFUL WAYS. 

He (after marriage): “I don’t see why you 
should not be as considerate of my comiort as 
you used to be of your father’s.” 

She : “* Whv, my dear, I am.” 

He: “¥'... do you make that out 2? When I 
come ‘1+ house I have to hunt about for my 

ypsis ‘tnd averything else I want; but when I 
vsel to court you and your father would come in 
froin business you would rush round gathering up 
1s tibers wheel his casy-chair up to the fire, 
varia it <ippers and get him a footstool, and 
place sorte pillow at the back of the chair, so 
teat al tl» had to do was to drop down and be 
qeratteriatde ? 

»Suee * Oh, that was only go that he'd go to 
slaep svente 7? 


tilt Levys “My little boy, do you smoke 


chorion 1? 


nib: “No, mum, but I can give you a chew of | 


paca,” 


Mis. Fua,leo: “Why, I'm so glad to sce you, 
Mra. Wallace! I had a presentiment that you 
woud call this evening.” 

hes. Wallace» “ Indeod !"” 

As. Bangle: “ Yos. Whenever Henry and I sit 
dow to have a nice, quiet evening to ourselves, 
Bumocudy is sare to call” 


GOT HIS OWN BACK. 

I vENTURED to remark that the ’bus was going 
rather slowly (said a wag the other day), 
whereupon: the conductor, tc the great 
delight of the others, began “ chaffing "me. 

“TI wonder such gents as you sit in a 
*bus! Shall I call you a cab? Perhaps 
you would prefer a carriage and pair ? 
Oh, my eye, what tofis we do see about!” 
and so on. 

I stood it all quietly, and waited for the 
day of vengeance, which was not long in 
coming. One fine evening I saw my con- 
ductor and his ’bus at Oxford Circus. 
There was just one seat vacant. 

“ Heto jyou are, sir; jump inside; just 
one seat vacant!” he cried to me. 

“No,” I answered, loud enough to be 
heard by all inside and outside the ’bus. 
“Tm in a hurry, so I'll walk!” 


Mother : ‘‘ What is the matter, my dear ? 
Why are you crying ?” 

arry (between sobs): “I left my toffy on 

that chair, and the parson’s a-sittin’ on il.” 


t 


Ki 
WP 


Gus de Smith - “ Do you know my father, 
Miss Birdie ?"’ 

+ Miss Birdie: “I never met him, but I 
believe he is a very modest, unassuming 
sort of man.” 

Gus de Smit: “Youre right. You can get 
some kind of an i:lea of how unostentatious he is 
when I tell you he does not brag about having me 
for a son.” 


DIDN'T MIND A BIT. 

“TI rove your daughter, sir,” said the young 
man, who was risking boot and all, to the 
nillionaire, 

“It is true I haven't a penny, or a prospect, or @ 
Longa it is true that I ain heavily steeped in 

cbt. 

“Yes, I admit freelv. sir, that I haven't any right 
to aspire to her hand. But my love is so great, 
80 all-consuming, that { cannot allow these things 
to influenco me. Ah, sir, will you give your 
Consent ?”’ 

The millionaire was impressed. 

“ But, toll mo,” he askea, “ which of my three 
daughters do you want ?” 

“Ah, sir,” exclaimed the young man ardently, 
“I leave that to you!” 


> To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. eNS 
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HOW HF LOVED. 


I will disclose my secret. 
saving up, and now” (pouring a shower of silver 
coins into his hat) “this may tide you over.” 
Husband : “ Oh, my darling, how did you manage 
to do it?” 
Wife: “ Easily enough. Every time you said an 
unkind thing to me I put a shilling into a Lox.” 


* TuEy had a regular fist fight for her, did they ? 
And she married the vanquished ? I should have 
thought sho would have chosen the winner.” 

“ Oh, no; she wanted a man she could handle!” 

Debrown (calling on friend): ‘ Why, halloa! 
Jonjones, I expected to find you dead. I thought 
you intended to commit suicide to-day.” 

Jonjones : “So I did, but I'm not fecling very 
well just now, so I’ve put it off for a few days,” 


Little Tommy : “Mother, were men awful scarce when you married papa, | 
or did you just feel sorry for hin 7?” 


Ir you want moncy, go to strangers. If you want | 
advice, go to friends. If you want nothing, go to | 
relations. 

ALL ABOUT IT, 

A preETTY girl, 
A crowded car, 

* Please take my seat!" 
And there you are, 


A crowded car, 
A woman plain. 
She stands, and thero 
You are apain. 
“Isn’r this perfectly delightful?” she asked, | 
as they sat on the sola wilh their arms intertwined. 
“ Dorothy.” he replied, * when I know that your | 
mother is listening on the stairs, that your father | 
is waiting at the door, that the bulldog is loose in | 
the front garden, and that your little brother is ; 
undcr the sofa, how can I say that it is delightful ?” | 


Loving Wife: “ Now that you are ruined, Henry, | 


For yeara L have heen ! 


~ice|~||COUC~CS~*~=~S*é<is=S:*é*S Fond 


slipped the engagement-ring on 


Esrurep at 
Srationies’ Matt. 


Pesyy. 


ONE 


GOING BY THE BOOK. 
“ Nonte fellow!” cried one. 
“Yo save your yol-tical rival from drowning 1" 
cried a second. 


| Weren’t you afraid?” asked a thist 


, ©The water looked so confoundedly cold!” 
| added a fourth. 
| Jones, the candidate for Cochteten, cade rvoured 
to look modest while his wet paw was being shaken. 
Pw wasn't anything, von keow t" he confessed 
| Really ean’t clain much credit. You see, at the 
‘meeting Inet night, the feller calle Lame a party: 
| prejudiced, pasty-faced political pump: and id 
just beea reading ia a book on * First Wd" thatc 
best to avoid struggling with a drowning man by 
giving bim a hard punch in the jaw. And, for 
' the life of me, 1 couldn't resist the temptation!” 
| Caller: ST thought you said your baby couhl 
| talk 2” 
1 Young Molter: “So he ean, but Ta the ouly 
one who can understand him.” 
i Wife: “ You were late last night.” 
Hub; “ Beg voue pardon, my der. As T came 
in the front door the clock struck eleven.” 
Wife: “ But what time did you arrive at the 
hoad of the stairs 7” 


WHY HE WEPT. 

A oman walking into a restaurant inadver- 
tently left the door open. A big man eating his 
line’: imiuediately velled: “hut the  dvoc, 
you fool! 
barn?” 

The man vho ued Jeft the door open 
closed if and then, deupping into a seat, 
buried his face in his hands and began tu 
weep. 

The biz man Jooked somewhat un. 
comfortable acd, rising, finally walked) up 
to the weeper aud tapped hina on the 
shoulder. 

“My friend. he said. © Pdidn't intend 
to hurt your teclings. 4) just wanted you 
to close the door.” 

The man who was weeping raised his 
head and grinned. “ Old man,” he svid, 
“Vm not erying because you hurt my 
feelings, but because you asked me if T 
was raised in a barn. ‘the sad fact is 
that ] was raixed in a barn, and every 
time I hear an ass bray it makes me 
homesick !”’ 


Mother: “How do vou like 
' your new governess, dohnny 2” 
| Johong 2 Oh, Like hee ever ra 


- =) mech.” 
“Lim ‘so glad ay little boy has a nico 
teacher at list.” 

“Gh, she's awful nice. She says she don’t care 
whether IT leam anything or not, so long as papa 
pays her salary.” 

“My dear, will you kindly ask that haug'ity 
cook of ours to stew some tripe L brought nome 2 
1 haven't the nerve.” 

“Where is the tripe?” 

“ She's looking at it now through her lurgnetic.” 

GETTING EVEN. 

“On, George, dear,” she whispered, when ho 
ler tapering 
finger, “how sweet of you to remember just tho 
sort of stone T preferred! None ef tie others wes 
ever so thoughtful.” 

George was staggered but fora moment. Then 
he came back with: “ Not at all, dear. You over. 
rate me. This is Ure one Pve abvass used.” 

She was inconsistent cnough to ery 
it. 


about 


Money, Walehes, Penknives, Briar Pipes, Cigarelle Lighters, and Scissurs offered ia this weeis’s fooilines. 


Where were you raised—in + ~ 


{ 


\ 
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LIKE A RABBIT. 

In his recent book, “Judgment in Vacation,” 
Judge Parry has some really excellent stories to tell. 
He always, he says, makes 2 point of finding out 
wheiher anybody has an application to make 
before leaving the Bench, because in his carly 
“days a man camo before him first thing’ one 
morning to make an application and mentioned 
rathee reproachfully that he had sat in the 
Court until the end of the proceedings the day 
before. 

** Why didn’t you come up at the end of theday ?” 
Judge Parry asked, “ and make your application 
then ?” 

“[ was coming,” he replied in injured tones, 
“but at the end of the last case you was off 
your chair an’ bolted through yon door like a 
rabbit!” 


VERY ONCONVANIANT ! 

_Jueck Parry says 

“eollier's wife that her husband must attend with 
her, and he adjourned the case to a Monday for that 


urpose. 

“ Eh,” she replied, “that'll be very onconvaniant. 
My man winna like comin’ on Monday. Besides, 
it’s my washing day !” 

“I’m sorry,” replied the Judge, but he explained 
that it must be. 

“Well, it’s very onconvaniant our comin’ here, 
she repeated. Then, with sudden hope, she asked, 
“Couldn't you call?” 

WHAT, _ INDEED ? 

Accorp1na to Judge Parry, the uneducated man 
in the street is a better witness of outdoor facts 
than the clerk or warehouseman, having a more 
retentive memory, and he tells a story of a black- 
smith who came to the farriery classes held by 
the Manchester [Education authorities. The 
sleek in charge gave him a notebook and a 

cil. 
Pee Wot's this ’ero for 2” asked the blacksmith. 

“To take notes,” replied the clerk. 

‘*Notes ? What sort o’ notes?” 

“ Why, anything that the lecturer says which you 
think important and want to remember, you make 
a note of it,” said the clerk. 

“Oh,” was the scornful reply, “ anything I want 
to remember I must make a note of in this ’ere 
book, mustI ? Then wot do you think my bloomin’ 
yed’s for ?” 


BABIES—NOT KITTENS. 

Mr. Harry Fracson, who is at the Alhambra 
with a lot of good new songs and the best of 
tho old ones (please give us ‘“ Whispers of Love” 
again’, is telling a story of a bachelor who met o 
married man. 

““ Aha!” cried the married man. ‘‘ Congratulate 
me! I'm the happy father of twins—the most 
beautiful children! Come home with me, old 
man, and sec them.” 

They went home together, the happy father 
babbling about them all the way, and presently 
the nurse appeared, carrying the two precious 
babies, 

The bachelor examined them critically, one at 
a time. 

“ Delightful!” he remarked calmly, 
are you going to keep?” 


“ Which 


A LARGE ORDER. 

TALKING about Christmas shopping the other 
day, Mr. Gordon Selfridge said he had just heard a 
etory of a lady who seemed to want a lot for her 
money. 

She rushed excitedly into the ironmongery 
department. 

‘Give mo a mousetrap,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ quickly, 
please, because J want to catch a train /™ 


NEARLY FATAL. 

Hop o° My Thumb at Drury Lane has opened 
with a bang, and already the “ pantomime clubs ” 
in the north are beginning to slip down to London 
for “‘ one gaudy night.” 

Mr. George Graves, who, as principal comedian, 
has a capital part, was telling stories in his dressing- 
room the other evening. One was about a man at 
a weddiizg who was telling everybody in a very 
loud voice that a good wife was capable of turing 


he onco explained to a/| 


4 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


this gloomy earth into a joyous heaven. “ A good 
wife can make a veritable angel of a man,” he de- 
clared. ; 

“You're quite right,” one of the married men 
agreed ; “ mine came near to making one of me with 
her first pie!" 


THE SCHEME THAT FAILED. 

Mr. Graves told another story about a young 
lady who was about to be married, but at the last 
moment she decided to test her lover’s affection. 

Sho knew it was risky, but she picked out the 
prettiest girl she knew—after herself—-and in- 
structed her. . 

“I'll arrange for Jack to take you out to-night,” 
she said—“ a walk on tho beach in the moonlight, 
and all that sort of thing ; and I want yon, in order 
to put his faithfulness to the proof, to ask him for 
a kiss. Of course, he won’t give you one,” she added 
hastily, “ but I’d just like to know.” 

Tho other git giggled and said at least she'd try. 
She did, and next day they met again. 

“Well, did you ask Jack for a kiss?" asked 
Jack’s sweetheart. 

The other blushed. ‘ No, dear, I didn’t,’ she 
said. 

“ Why not--when I told you to?” 

“1—IJ didn’t get a chance,” was the prompt 
reply ; “he asked me first /”” 


A WARM CHRISTMAS. 

Last Christmas Mr. Neil Kenyon, who is starring 
in the pantomime at the Grand Theatre, Glasgow, 
had a rather funny experionce. He was playing in 
a pantomime at Melboume, Australia, where, of 
course, the weather is at ita very hottest during the 
Christmas season. Last Christmas Mr. Kenyon 
says the Melbourne thermometer reached 110 
degrees in tho shade—in the shade, mind you !— 
and it was like living on top of a farnace. 

One evening while he was “ making up,” and 
trying desperately to make the grease-paint stick on 
his face, he was handed a letter. It was an eg aa 
on behalf of an ailing Australian actor. He had 
been confined to bed for many months, the letter 
ran, and one or two of his fellow actors had opened 
a subscription to help him. 

Would Mr. Kenyon—the famous comedian read— 
and as he read the perspiration fell about him like 
a shower-bath-—please give a small donation to 
help to send the poor man “to a warmer climate |” 

LESE MAJESTE. 

Now who would have supposed a tape-machine 
had a sense of humour ; and yet the tape-machine 
in one of the clubs has perpetrated the joke of the 
month. 

On receiving certain interesting information from 
Spain recently, it solemply ticked out: “ Queen 
Victoria Eugénie this moming gave birth to a 
daughter.” It hesitated a moment, then added: 
“ Bother ” ! 

Surprised members gathered round and stared at 
the machine, and evidently the amount of attention 
it was attracting made it realise the enormity of its 
offence, so it ticked on to explain its little joke. 

“After ‘daughter’ read: ‘Both mother and 
daughter are doing well.’ ” 


GLADLY ! 

THE great Pavlova has gone a-dancing in the 
provinces, and it is to be hoped they will crowd to 
see her up north. | 

They were talking about her in one of the clubs 
the other day. 

“She’s an excellent woman of business,” one 
man said, “ and she can take care of herself and her 
affairs very cleverly.” And he told this story. 

In New York last year the wife of a multi- 
millionaire called on the dancer and asked her to 
dance at a party she was giving at her house in the 
famous Riverside Drive. Pavleva said she would, 
and mentioned casually that her terms were $1,509 
(£300). 

“ But isn’t that rather high for a dancer ?” the 
lady asked haughtily. 

*T could not possibly dance for less,’ 
firm reply. 

“ Come,” said the other, “ make it $1,200. Do!” 

Pavlova shook her head. ‘“‘ No,’’ she said, “ my 
fee is $1,500.” 

“* Very well, then,” was the resigned reply, “ you 
shall have $1,509.” At the door she tumed. 
“You know, of course, that I shan’t expect you to 
mix with my guests.” 

“Oh, in that case,” said Pavlova with her 
sweetest smilc, “in that case, I'll gladly let you off 
as $300, I thought you would expect me to 

0 80.’ _ 


was the 


On pase 675 you will find a list of characters in our great 
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The Editor will give 2s. 6d. each week for the 
best paragraph accepted for this column. One of 
the famous cenknibel will be awarded for any other | 
paragraph used. If there ig more than one sender ofa 
perorae) used the penknife will be aicarded to 
he reader whose contribution was received first. 


The half.crown this week is won by O. A. Wickstecd, 
Garden Lodge, Church Lane, East Vinchley, N. 


MODESTY. 
A voune theologian named Fiddle, 
Refused to accept his degreo, 
“ For,” said he, “ ’tis enough to be Fiddle, 
Without being Fiddle D.D.” 


TAKING IT EASY. 

CuortLes works on the third floor. 
each floor there is a flight of fifteen steps. . 

On an average Chortles is sent down upon fiftcen 
errands per day. ; 

How many stairs would he walk up and dows in 
a week of 5} days ? 

Solution bulow, 


Between 


NOT DIFFICULT. 
A maAN without eyes saw some plums/ on 
a tree, he picked one and there were no /plums 
left. { 
Is this true? 5 
Solution below, 


JACK AND JOHN. 
Jack and John have each a certain number of 
nies. Jack gives to John as man ies ag 
ohn has already, and John returns to Jack amany 
as Jack has left Again Jack gives to John gmany 
as John has left, and John returns to @ck as. 
many as Jack has left. They have mv- -tfot 
sixteen pennies each. How many had each at 
first ? 
Solution below. 


SOME AGES OF MAN, 
The infant’s age—Cribbage. 
The collector’s age—Rummage. 
The minister’s age—Parsonage, 
The cabman’s age—Carriage. 
The lawyer’s age--Damage, 
The lover’s age—Marriage. 
The plumber’s age—Leakage, 
The doctor’s age—Pillage. 
The butcher's age— Sausage, 


THF WEEK'S QUEER LIMERICK. 
THERE was a young lady named Phebe, 
Who was loved by a lawyer named Beebee, 

“‘ Before we get wed,” 

The bold lawyer said, 

“ I must see what the fee be, dear Pheebe..” 


A BOOMERANG. 

QriTe a nice boomerang can be cut from a 
gee of thin cardboard or, better still, a playing 
card. 

Place the boomerang on a book—which should be 
inclined 
slightly np- 
wards— 
with oneend 
hanging 
over the side 
as shown. 

Now strike 
it smartly 
witha pencil 
and it will 
fly upwards. 

The object 
of the game is to catch the boomerang, as it returns, 
on the book. 


Solutions. 
TAKING IT EASY. 


CuortTLes eays the answer to this is ‘‘none,” because 
he always rides up in the lift and slides down the 


baunisters. 
NOT DIFFICULT. 


Yes. The man had one eye, and there were two plums 


on the tree, 
JACK AND JOHN. 
John Lad 11, 


=z 


Jace had 21, 


serial story. 
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THE FATAL LAST WEEK. 


Why Insurance Companies Dislike this Time 
of Year, 


Ir is an unpleasant fact that the last week of 
the year hardly ever passes without one of those 
wholesale tragedies which shock newspaper readers 
all the world over and plunge scores or hundreds of 
families into mourning. 

Go. back a century, if you please, and you will 
find that tho same sad truth holds good. As a 
matter of fact, this is the centenary of the most 
awful wreck disaster that ever overtook the British 
Navy. At Christmas, 1811, three first-class battle- 
ships, the Sé. George, Defence, and Hero were 
wrecked on the coast of Jutland, with a loss of 
almost two thousand lives. 

Wrecks, fires, railway disasters, fogs, great 
burglaries, the list of Christmas calamities is a 
truly appalling one, and it cannot be wondered at 
that heads of insurance companies breathe more 
freely when the fatal last week is past and over. 

To begin with fires. ‘Tho most terrible fire 
disaster of the present century was the burning of 
the Iroquois Theatre, in Chicago, on December 30th, 
1903, 

400 Trampled to Death. 

Fifteon hundred people were attending a m «tinée 
when some light hangings on the stage bnrst into 
tiame, and with screams of alarm actors and 
andience fled in different directions. ‘The manager 
ordered the fireproof curtain to be lowered. It 
would not work. The flames spread like wildfire, 
and the crowd went mad. Fighting, biting, 
shrieking, they fought for the exils, trampling one 
another to death in their frantic terror. 

To make the terrible story short, 392 were taken 
out dead, and over 500 were injured. 

Shop fires are very frequent about Christmas 
time. The Christmas bazaar is always attended by 
a certain amount of danger, so much so that the 
insurance companies demand definite notice of 
bazaars of this kind. 

Decorations of cotton-wool and celluloid are 
extremely inflammable, and even the use of electric 
light does not insure absolute safety. The terrible 
fire at Messrs. Arding and Hobbs two Christmases 
ago is supposed to have been caused by the bursting 
of an electric-light bulb. 

In 1908 there were two big Christmas bazaar 
fires, one at Portsmouth and another in Wands- 
worth. In both cases the shops were filled with 
customers, but owing to the pluck of assistants no 
lives were lost, though the money loss was very 
heavy. 

Raliway Accidents Often Happen. 

Last year fire broke out in a famous Regent 
Street toyshop, and though put out in half an hour, 
tho damage was at least a thousand pounds. 

Hotels are full of guests at Christmas-time, and 
the heating and lighting arrangements have to be 
very thorough, for when these go wrong the results 
are disastrous. ‘Two days before Christmas, 1909, 
the big Kyles of Bute Hydro was burnt to the 
ground through the fusing of an elcctric wire. Tho 

loss to the insurance companies was £39,000. 

Within a few hours of the same disaster the 
fanious Britannia Pier at Yarmouth was utterly 
destroyed by fire, and its splendid pavi'ion with it. 
Pier and pavilion together cost £55,000. 

Railway accidents are terribly frequent during 
the last week of the year. It was at Christmas, 
1879, that the awful Tay Bridge Cisaster sent a 
thrill of horror through tue whole country. 

Christmas, 1906, was marked by the ghastly 
smash in the snow at Arbroath, when two trains 
collided and thirteen people were killed outright, 
and nearly forty badly injured. Among the latter 
was Mr. A. W. Black, M.P, for Banfishire, who had 
both legs broken. 

Last Christmas was marked by the wreck of the 
Scotch express when this huge and heavy train, 
travelling at sixty miles an hour, caught another, 
and smashed ita own foremost cariiages into 
matchwood. Ten victims were burned to ashes 
among the flaming ruins of the splendid coaches. 


HE DID IT TOO. 

“ Loox at the way baby’s working his mouth,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Newman. “ Now he proposes 
to put his foot in it.” 

“Hm!” replied her husband = grumpily. 
rr eee That’s what I did when I pro- 
posed.” 
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WANTED 150 FOOTBALL QUESTS. 


100 
TO ENGLISH CUP FINAL. 


As announced in Inst week's P.W., we are selecting 100 
readers to view the tinal football match for the English 
Cup, which takes place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
April 20th. In addition to paying for the admission of 
these P.W. readers to the Palace grounds, we are also 
bearing the full expense of their visit to London. Our 
offer, therefore, includes: 


Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London, 7? 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

Drive to the Crystal Palace. 
Admission to the Palace. 
Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 


witness ine march. ‘s 
ve bac m t | 
Lonace ro! e Crystal Palace to 


Substantial tea. 


SO 
TO SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL. 


In addition to taking 100 readers to the English Cup 
Final, we are arranging for the admission of 50 readers to 
viow the International Football Match between Scotland 
and England, to be played at Glasgow, on Saturday, 
March 23rd. We propose to defray ull thy expenses, a3 
follows: 

Free return railway ti 

of Scotiand to Glasgow. eee 
Hot dinver at twelve o'clock. 
A drive to the football ficid. 


Seat in the Grand Stand to witness the 
match. 


A drive back from the football field to 
Glasgow 


‘Substantial tea. 

This competition is open only to those domiciled in 
Scotland, As the International Match between Scotland 
and England is the biggest game of the year north of 
tho Border, our offer will appeal to every Scottish 


: . . reader. 
This week four free tickets—two pairs—fur the English This week two free tickcts—ono pair—for the Scottish 


Cup Final are offered for the best Football Suapshots on 
SundorlAND,” the name of one of the best knowa 
English clubs. 


International Match are offerel for the bost Football 
Snapshot on “* HibernIAN,” the name of one of the 
popular Edinburgh football clubs, 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 
To make a Football Snapshot you take the name of either of the football ciubs given above and mike a phrase or 


sentence of th 
use the three le 
or phraso that is call.d a lootball Snapshot. 


Football Snapshot: - Club: FurH AM. 


words, the initials of which must be the last three letters of the uamo you have cuosen, You may 
rs in any order you like if it will help you to make a better sentence or plira<o. i 


It is this seatence 


Bappasing you were given the club I’uriam, here is an example which will show at a glance how tu male a 
bi n ) i Pootbail Snapshot: Are Maxine Heapway. 
You will notice thut we are awarding the tichess in pics. 


This is to cnable you to take a friend with you co thet 


your visit to London or Glasgow may be the more enjoyabie, 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, When you have filled up the entry form, get your 
friend to sign his or her namo below yours, then cut 
it out, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 
Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. No other communication to bo inclosed. 

2, Envelopes, with entries for English Cup Final tickets, 
must te marked ‘Sunderland’? on the top left-hand 
corner, and those for Scottish International, ‘‘ Hibernian.”’ 
All attempts must be posted to arrive not later than 
Thursday, Jan. 4. 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidercd the best. After these have been selected a free 
invitation will be sent to each of the rea lers whose names 
appear on the winning cutry forms, to travel from the 
addresses they give, to view the English Cup Final or 
the Scottish International. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decision is final, and competiiovs may 
enter on this understanding only. 


oe “S| 
: JAN. 1 JOTTINGS. 4 


I~ some parts of Ttaly the peasants hail the New 
Year by beating wiklly on frying-pans and shovels. 


‘Tun, visit of King George to India recalls the fact | 
that Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India 
on New Year's Day, 1877. 


Ow the second day of the vear every straner ont ering ; 
a Roumanian house is expected to throw a small | 
quantity of salt on the tire. The salt is kept ready in | 
cups on the table. | 

In Greece the first day of the vear is a great tipping , 
festival. A Greek gentleman is expected to visit 
all his friends, to all the servants of whom a piece 
of moucy must be given. 


On January Ist the Mayor of Sund«rland usually 
pays a visit to tho workhouse and performs the 
ceremony of “ crowning ” three or four of tho oldest | 
inmates. This consists in placing a tive-shilling piece | 
on thoso selected for the honour. 


To the Frenchman New Year's Day is the most 
formal of all the year. He visits all his relatives, from | 
his sixth cousins to his maiden great-aunts, leaving a | 
card or a present. The Frenchman spends more on | 
presents at this time tau any other time of the year. 

Tar New Year festival at Lhassa, the forbidden city | 
of Thibct, lasts for fifteen days. It is a kind of | 
carnival, and on the last day of the celebration | 
multitudes of torches are kept ablaze by means of | 
whieh the city can be seen at a very great distance. | 


| midnight. . . 
| go in groups to the farmhouses and tire off guns beneath 


as usual, sweeping it to the door. 


uw ove most interested in and why? 
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° 
4 Wrife your Guree words cfc rrlu de dues M 
e 

@ 

4 

ry 

° 

: 

§ | Tagree to abide by the condi'ions and to accept the 
3 deciston published in ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly" as final, 

@ Signed: sescsnncisares x4 ee x2 wrercien gueasesnea nanos sv onsen 

¢ Address ...............66 
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“(op cakes’ are made and caten at Coventry on 
New Year's Day. They are about half an inch thick, 
and contain a kind of mincemeat. 

In Persia New Year’s Day is 2 time of universal 
merry-making. On New Year's Eve huge bonfires 
are lighted, and the most active peo; le present leap 
over or through the flames. 

In Lancashire it is believed to be lucky to mect 
a woman first on New Year's Day. Red-haired boy 
and men are thought to be unlucky. In Cornwall 
dark-haired boys were paid to enter the house first. 

Dasisu people salute the New Year with artillery. 
Copenhagen is literally shake to its foundations at 
In some of the Danish islands the peasants 


the windows. 

Ix the Isle of Man on New Year's morning the 
floor is swept from the duor to the hearth instead of, 
If this is not done, 
it is thought that the good fortune of the family would 
be swept out of the door for the year. 


Ar Cambridge, on Decomber 31st, people from all 
parts of the town assemble on King’s Parade. 
Procisely at midnight one of the largest rockets 


| made is fired into the air, indicating the departure 


of tho old year. As soon as the last stroke of twelve 
dics away another rocket, containing a number of 
tloating stars, is launched into space as an emblem of 
the New Year. These rockets are visitle for ten to 
fifteen miles round. 


The Petition Editor, “Pearson's 


| Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, W.C., 


badly wants your name and 
address so that he may send you 
copy of our Petition against 
Fines in Factories and Workshops. 
Please drop him a postcard. 


= 


Pijiy words limit. 


The Story of their Trial and Punishment. 
By HUBERT BARTLETT. 

Mr. Lewis Brocktesank, of Brocklebank, 
Hammond, and Co., a respected member of the London 
Biock Exchange, entered his study precisely as the 
handsome French clock upon the mantel was striking 
eight. It was with the firm intention of blowing 
out his brains. . 

Having decided upon a certain course of action, 
he was not the kind of man to hesitate about agen 
it into force. So it happened, that before the last 
atroke of the clock had died away, he was seat~d at 
his desk, with a mirror in front of him—reflecting 
extraordinarily calm fcatures—and with the muzzle 
of @ small but serviceable-looking revolver, held in a 
direct line with his right temple. 

That the stockbroker did not pull the trigger was 
due to the sudden entrance of a woman—and of all 
women the last he expected to see at that moment— 
his wife. . 

According to his calculations, Mrs. Lewis Brockle- 
bank should have been visiting friends some five milcs 
away. But instead she was stealthily entering her 
busband's study, while, instead of wearing the plumage 
of a fashionable butterfly she was plainly dressed, as 
though for a railway journey. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that that little pressure 
upon the trigzer—which meant the difference of life 
and death to the stockbroker—was never given; or 
that, secing his presence was unsuspected, he laid the 
weapon noiselessly down, and held his breath— 
waiting for what iight befall. 

His suspense was short lived, the lady, without a 
lance at the silent figure sitting in tho fading autumn 
ight by the window, stole noiselessly to the far corner 

ms the room, in which her husband's safe was the 
rominent object, and threw herself on her knees 
fore it. 

From a small hand-bag, pengig: en her wrist, 
she withdrew a key, which—after a hesitating manipu- 
lation of the letters of the combination lock—she 
quickly inserted, then threw open the ponderous door. 

A hasty overhaul of the contents followed. Books, 
papers, documents of many kinds and shapes were 
thrown hecdlessly out. The safe wag, in fact, searched 
‘hrough and through, but scemingly the search was 
futile, for with an exclamation of ui 


t 


t 


t 


f 


isappointment, the 
woman rose to her feet, and stealthily as sho had 
entered, turned to Icave the room. 

But Mr. Brocklebank had anticipated the movement. 
With an agility wonderful in so large a man, he reached 

he door ahead of her, and switched on the electric 
light. Under its brilliant rays Mr. and Mrs. Brockle- 
bank stood face to face ! 

It was the lady who looked perturbed, as it was the 
lady who spoke first. 

“ Lewis! You gave me quite a start.” 

The words were commonplace, but that they had the 
virtue of absolute truth was apparent by the woman's 
shaking arm—which suddenly lost the power to sustain 
sven the puny weight of her handbag, which fell at 
the stockbroker’s feet. 

Mr. Brocklebank smiled grimly. It flashed through 
his mind that had his wife noticed his purpose a few 
minutes earlier, her face might have been even paler 
than it was at the moment. 

“Tho surprise was mutual, my dear,” he replied. 
Then—suavely, as he stooped to recover the fallen 
bag—‘‘I understood that you were dining out ?” 

rs. Brocklebank made a brave cffort to recover her 
composure and failed. 

“Someone called—and—and—I was detained” 
—lamely—‘ but I’m going now,” and she extended 
ler hand for the bag. 

Her husband affected blindness. 

“ Going—in that costume ?” he asked. 

The woman, unable to answer, woman-like, carried 
the war into the enemy's country. 

“Well? You said you were going to dine 
at your club. Idon’t ask you why you changed 
your mind and came home. Please give me my bag 
and let me go.” The man shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

“My reason for returning was connected with 
business,” he sail ambiguously. ‘‘ Yours, for not 
going out, seems less capable of cxplanation. Who 
was tho fricnd who detained you ? ” 

She hesitated for the fraction of a second, then, with 
rising colour, said: ‘‘ Ambrose Blair. He ”—and her 
colour decpencd—“ is in the drawing-room now.” 

“ Ah!”’—a shadow swept across the man’s face, 
but in a second it was mask-like as before. 

“IT should not have thought you would have con- 
sidered it at all necessary to stand on ceremony with ; 
my ward. However ”—his eycs sought her bag—‘“‘ you | 


appeared to be searching for something just now. 
Perhaps, I shall find the explanation Here. 


For the best postcards reccived I 


which last, I notice, are in the handwriting of my ward.’ 
ight to open them,” she cried, starting up. 


secrets between husband and wife.” 


by one. Then, with a strange light in his eyes, he 
turned to the huddled-up figure in the chair. 


Blair!’ was the comment. 
silenced her with a 
“ such pi puzz 
the letters with the tip of 
“T can fit in for myself. 


if I piece them badly. 
—for this—” he swept the richly-appointed room, and 


to be your father, in fact. 
Your youth and beauty thrown into the scale against 
my wealth and age.” 


His letters, the contents of your satchel, your dress— 
they all tell tho tale—and tell it unmistakably. But 
one thing was still nccessary—ready money. 
Blair had none, so, as was only fitting, it was decided 


of war. 


the reason is that I am a ruined man!” 


money for a year, the failure of tho Martin's Bank— 
in which I was a shareholder—was the last straw. I 
was about to shoot myself as you entered the room.” 
on the desk. 


Don't!” clasping her hands before her eyes. 
Heaven's sake don’t do anything desperate yer 


as well telf you that the necessity no longer exists.” 


said: “‘ Ask Mr. Blair, whom 
drawing-room, to be good enough to come here.” 


that held the telegram trembled visib 


Ll 
’ 


_ Complete . Short Story. 


her breath audibly, and with a muttered, 


” Mr. Brocklebank opened the bag. 
: of letters, 


She caught 
Excuse me ! 
“ Jewels, cheque book, and a 


“Those letters are addressed to me, and you have no 


le thrust her back firmly but gently into a chair. 
“Pardon me!’ he observed. “There can be no 


Calmly the financier went through the letters, one 


“So it was an elopement—and with Ambrose 


The woman opencd her mouth to speak, but he 
ure. 

“Don’t trouble to explain,” he said smoothly, 
of the le as are not here ’—touching 
his well-kept t-nails— 
You can set me right, later, 
You married me for my money 


ho terraced garden without, with a contemptuous 
ure—‘ I was ycars older than yourself—old enough 
But it was a fair barter. 


He waited for a moment, as if for her to speak, and 
hen, as she remained silent, p 


“* You were about to clope with Blair—to go to-night. 


As usual, 


hat the enemy should be mado to supply the sinews 

But there your scheme fell to the ground, 

‘or the safe was empty of what you sought.” 
Once more that strange smile lit up his face. ‘ And 


‘Ruined ? Impossible !” 
Genuine surprise was on the woman's face. 
“Ruined!” he echoed. “I have been_losing 


Mrs. Brocklebank’'s startled eyes lit on the weapon 


“My God! I never guessed—never dreamt! 


“ For 


D 


“If you mean don’t shoot myself,” coldly, ‘I may 
Her eyes were interrogation points at his reply. 
“One debt wipes out another.” 

‘“* What do you mean ?”’ she gasped. 

He touched the bell, and to the servant who entered, 
ou will find in the 


The man bowed and placed a telegram on the desk. 
“A wire for you, sir; it has just come.” 

Mr. Brocklebank tore the orange envelope. 

‘No answer, John,” he said s or But the hand 
Waiting until the manservant had cloned the door 


upon them, he turned to his wife. 


“T have sent for my principal creditor,” he ejaculated , 
“the only one, till a few minutes ago, that I lacked the 
courage to face. We,” with a cold smile, “are now 
ering to balance accounts.” 

Blair came in with an easy smile, which vanished 
promptly as he met the stern eye of the man by the 
window. 

‘** You—you wished to sce me, sir ?”’ he stammered. 

Mr. Brocklebank looked at the handsome, weak 
face, and his lip curled. 

“ Yes,” quietly. “‘ Be good enough to sit down.” 

Blair, colouring uncomfortably, selected a chair 
opposite that occupied bv Mrs. Brocklebank. 

The elder man noted his selection, and muttered 
half aloud : “‘ The Eternal Triangle ! ” 

Then he settled himself into a more easy position 
on his chair and spoke. 

“It is necessary,” he commenced, speaking in calm, 
even tones, “ for a guardian to, sooner or later, render 
an account of his stewardship. You are yet within 
a few months of your majority, but certain events ’’— 
with a momentary lowering of the heavy brows— 
“have made it essential that the reckoning should 
be no longer delayed. Here,’’ and he touched a 
document he had rescued from the pile on the floor, 
are the memoranda of your sccurities—of the varicus 
properties of which, as your guardian, I have had the 


entire control, Their nct value was somewhere about 
” 


£30,000. Now they are worth exactly—nothing 
Mrs. Brocklebank—sudden comprehension in her 
pala face, looked up. 
3lair’s jaw dropped in dismay. 
“Nothing ?” he cried. 


OFFERED BELOW. 


will give five watches. 


personal expenses. 


of madness, for he leapt to his feet, and 
though to hurl himself at the speaker's throat. 


Mark postcards “ Character.” 
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“Nothing! To put it plainly, you are a pauper.” 
His want swept his hand across his eyes tke one 


awaking from a troubled 


sleep. 
“Good heavens, do you veal what you are saying ?”% 
“ Perfectly!” 
“But how, man? How?” 
The distracted youth rose and paced the room. 
“T speculated largely—and lost. First, my owa 


fortune went, then in the effort to recover it—yours.” 


The man’s cold tones should have carried conviction, 


but Blair refused to credit his loss. 


“Why,” he groaned, sinking into his chair, “‘ you've 


made pots of money during the last few years—every- 
bod. 


nows it. Where the Dickens has it all gone?” 
The financier spread out his white hands. 
“Unfortunate speculation, banking losses, heavy 
It is easily explained.” 
The man’s coolness infuriated the other to the verge 
made as 


Mrs. Brocklebank rose as though to interpose. 
But it was unnecessary. As the ecycs of the two 


men met, Blair recoiled with a whimper. 


“You're a thief! Nothing but a common thief!” 
“ Admitted! What are you?” . 
The blow was a staggering one, and Blair showed it. 


His gazo wandered from the packet of lettcrs to the 
bowed head of the woman opposite. 


““I—I must admit that I’ve been a fool,” he said, 


“that I’ve behaved like an utter cad. Those letters 
speak for themselves. 
he looked his guardian straight in the eycs-—‘‘ things 
are not as bad as you may have supposed. 
wrong I have done you has becn one of intent only.” 


But ’—and for the first time 
I mean, tho 


* Yes?” 
Mr. Brocklebank turned to his wife, and met a look 


full of appeal—of confirmation. 


The man’s broad chest heaved, but with no sign of 


emotion, he went on, ‘‘ But you're a thicf all the samc. 
My wife is with me still—but what of her affections ?” 
He waited as though for an answer, but none was 
forthcoming, unless it lay in the face of the woman— 
but whether he read her face correctly who could say ? 


“So,” he went on im ively, ‘‘ which of us is the 


bigger thief—the man who takes advantage of anothcr 
man’s hospitality to rob him of his wife—or the man 
who ¢akes advantage of his position to rob him of his 
money ? 


Blair hung his head, while he gnawed the end of his 


slight moustache. 


he stockbroker turned to the woman. 
“Madam,” said he, “it is not fitting that ono 


criminal should sit in judgment upon another, will 
you, therefore, decide between us ? 


Mrs. Brocklebank shook her head, and the corners 


of her mouth drooped piteously. 


“You forget! What am I but a thicf as well?” 


she whispered. Her husband muttered something 
half to himself, which the woman caught. 


“ With all my worldly goods I thee endow!’ Then 


aloud, ‘ You were only secking what was your own, 
madam,” adding with a sigh, “as it has always been.” 


The quickly suppre emotion of the husband 


re-acted upon the wife, and she threw herself at his fect 
with a sob. 


“T know it! I know it! As I know now that 


you’ve ruined yourself for me. I know, too, that it 
was for my sake you took his money—to—to gratify 
my extravagance. 
you? I judge you! 
of the three!” 


And how was I going to repay 

God help me, I am the guiltiest 
Her head fell forward upon his knee. She scized 
his hand, and pressed it against her breast. 

He gently disengaged it, passing it lightly over tho 
strands of her golden hair. 

“ You are not on trial, madam,”’ with a covert glance 
at the averted head of his ward. ‘‘ We are, and we 
await your judgment. I havo lost Blair his fortune : 
he has lost me my wife.” 

She looked up at him. her face glowing. 

“The verdict must go against you, sir,” she said. 
“for you cannot prove Icss, waile,” with a look half 
shamed, half-defiant at Blair, ‘‘ he can.” 

Mr. Brocklebank bowed his head, perhaps the bettcr 
to conceal his face, which was working strongly. 

“You see,” she explained shyly, ‘instead of the 
word ‘lost’ you will have to substitute ‘ found.’ ” 

Mr. Brocklebank turned to his ward, and his voice 
was husky. 

“Then it only remains for me to pay the damages.’ 
said he, ‘“and”—handing Blair the telegram—~ I 
hereby offer £30,000.” 

a younger man, With a puzzled look, read the wiro 
loud. 

“Martin’s Bank will pay ten shillings in the 
pound.” He turncd to his guardian, “I dont 
understand !” 

“T had £60,000 on deposit, which I now propose to 
make over to you,” replied the man of business turning 
to his desk and scribbling quickly. 

“You will leave nothing to yourself, sir!” 

Mr. Brocklebank looked at his wife. 

“T am richer than I ever hoped to be§ besides, we 
each have to pay our own costs.” 

Blair sighcd. 

“* They will be hcavy for us both,” said he. 


’ 


(See page 688.) 
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Offered in Football Skill Competition. | 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised for the amusement th 
thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association Fi sotball, ae 


them to put their knowledge to good account. 


The prize offered is £250, and the task 


set enables competitors to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their 
interest in the game. 


£1,050 IN PRIZES NOW PAID. 
INCLUDING THREE OF £250. 


WHAT YOU 


think will win. 


HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in seventeen matches to be played on Saturday, January 6th. 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
hin Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe willlose. If,in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tre clubs whose names we give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. ¢ 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. 


There are many thousandsof people so keenly interested ; 


in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. A 
These enthusiasts require no assistancé from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 


the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with | 


the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 


that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpfal. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses 


haphazard, but the one who bases his 

forecast on his nawladge of the capabilities of the teams. 
It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 

to exercise a considerable amount of still to gain the prize. 
As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ‘'Pecarson’s Football 
Annual,” price 34, (or st free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will be found complete information rezard- 
ing teams, records of piay in past seasons, pros- 
pects of each club for ths winter, end results 
of corresponding Leagus matches playcd last 
season, all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don't 
cross out either. 

. When you have tilled up the entry form, cut it out and 

place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 

PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ FootBatt No. 19,” in 

the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 

attempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 

January 5th. 

Only one coupon may be sent by cach reader. 

The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 

from whom we receive an entry form beariug what 

proves to be the correct resnlt of all the matches 
layed. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 
hould no competiter give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form centaining the 

greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 

tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 

more matches not being played the £250 will not be 
awarded. : 

. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 

the loss or nan-eelixesy of any attempt submitted, 

aud proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. 

The Editor does not assume any respousibility for any 

alterationsthat may be made in the tixtures givenin the 

entry form, 

8. No correspondence will be ent:red into in connection 

with the compctition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final. and competitors may 

enter on this understanding only. 

10. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 

eligible for this competition. 


ae 


7. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 16. 


Owing to the intervention of the Christmas 
holidays, it has been impossible to get the result of 
Contest No. 16 ready in time for this week’s P.1V. 
We hope to publish this result next week. 


Nineleen-hundred and twelve is a leap year. 


The names of the players in . 
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CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
No. 19. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan 6th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing cinb, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 

Oldham Athletic v Preston North End 
Bradford City v Newcastle United 
Woolwich Arsenal v Aston Villa 

Everton v Manchester United 
Sunderland v Notts County 
Gainsborough Trin. v Burnley 

Notts Forest v Wolverhampton W. 


Bristol City v Derby County 
Huddersfield Town vv Bradford 
Birmingham v Fulham 
Blackpool v Barnsley 
Glossop v Hull City 
Leyton v Northampton 
Norwich City v Swindon 
Southampton v West Ham United 
Reading v Queen’s Park Rangers 
New Brompton v Exeter City 
| 
| 


The above matches take place on the 
2 ground 
of the first-named. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept i! as inal aol 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Address... .....cccecccceeennees 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Salden, Rochdale, 
winner of £250 in this Footbull Competitiou, writes: 

“Ehave in my possession one of your ‘ Foot- 
ball Annuals,’ and consider it an excellent 
guide and a great help." 

Other wiuners who 
Avnual,” are as follows: 

Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Sirect, Sunderland, 
winner of £125. 

Mr. G. E. Peper, 24 Station Parade. Norbury, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. J. Lively. 57 The Side, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. A. Harrison, 3 Bream Street, Old Fer, 
winner cf £25. 

Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's Wood 
Road, winner of £12 10s. 

Mr. W. J. Smart, 88 Bridport Road, ‘Upjpcr 
Edmonton, winner of £6 5s. 

Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse, 
Holborn, winner of £6 5s. 
‘*Pearson’s Football Annual,” price 3d., 

may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 


Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C 


recommend “ Desrson's Football 


Fettcr Lane, 


Therefore cair 
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Tr was three minutes to twelve on New Year's 
Eve. Mr. Jorkins was seated comfortably in an 
arm-chair in front of a blazing fire. Mr. Jorkins 
was a bachelor, with a bachelor’s tastes and a 
bachelor’s resolutions. By his : ide was a glass of 
whisky. “ : 

The clanging joy-bells announced to Mr. Jorlins 
that the New Year was beginning. He hurriedly 
picked up the glass of whisky, drank it, and cried : 

“That is my last! Here's to the New Year. and 
here’s to my New Year resolution, ‘ Not to touch 
another drop! !” 

Thus was | born! 

That toast to the New Year. that last drink, 
saw me ushered into a cold and thirsty world. 

With a sigh of regret Mr. Jorkins, who faiherel 
me, rose from his chair and went to bed. For the 
next eight hours I was forgotten. 

At breakfast on January Ist my father said to 
his landlady : 

“Mrs. Thompson. please stop my whisky account. 
I havo turned over a new leaf and [am joining the 
great band of ginger-ale and kola experts.” 

The landlady indignantly sified through a nose 
that was almost as red as the blouse she was 
Wearing. 

Mr. Jorkins looked at his watch, hurriedly put 
on his hat and coat, and ran all the way to the 
station. During the morning at the office he 
hadn’t much time to think of me. When lunch- 
a came round, however, his pet pal Smithson 
said: 

“Coming for a refresher, Jorkins 2?” 

“Don’t mind if——” began my father. Then 
his glad-eye-look suddeuly disappeared. ‘ Sorry.” 
he went on, “ but as a matter of fact 1 have resolved 
to chuck up whisky. New Year, you know!” 

Smithson looked at him severely. 

“You'll turn vegetarian next, Jorkins,”’ he said. 

Jorkins’ lunch was a lonely one. He felt that he 
contdn’t trust himself with his pals, for fear of 
killing me. During the afternoon he was grumpy. 
Twice he distinctly reviled the office boy for no 
reason whatever. At dinner that night he found 
fault with the way the meat was cooked, and 
grumbled because the pastry wasn’t right. 

He spent the evening reading a book called 
“The Perils of Alcohol!” by an ex-brewer. This 
gave him some satisfaction. though once, just 
before ho went to bed, I felt that my last hour had 
come. I had a regular fight for my life, in fact. 
It was only because the “ pubs.” were closed that 
I escaped! 

Next morning I felt stronger than ever. T was 
now over thirty hours old, and my father seemed 
determined that his child should live his allotted 
span. He gave a quite decided “No” to Smith- 
son’s invitation at lhinch-time. uring the meal he 
had a bottle of ginger-ale, but I regret to state that 
he only had a few sips when he called for his bill 
and hurriodly Icft. 

I trembled for my fate! 

However, my father, to the surprise of the porter, 
came into the office half-an-hour early instead of 
late, and settled duwn to work with a determined- 
to-do-or-die air. 

On his way home that night my father bought a 


MY LIFE AND DEATH. 


By a New Year's Resolution. 


; pound of apples and ate them as fast as he could. 


{ noticed in the paper ho was reading a little para- 
graph which said : 

* Professor ‘Teetoe. the well-known President of 
the Blue-Ribbon League, states that apples are 
anti-alcoholic. .A few apples caten now and then 
will cure the most confirmed drinker.” 

That night my father ate another pound of 
apples and complained of violent pains in his little 
Mary. However, I felt quite healthy and strong 
next morning. I noticed with joy that he ate a 
few more apples during his work. 

Twelve o'clock came, and a horiible groan from 
my father gave me quite a shock. 

“What's the matter?” said Smithson. 

“ Apples,” said my father shortls.. 

“What you want is a nip of whisky. Finest 
cure for pain below the belt in the world. Have a 
drop now 2?” and my murderer pulled out a small 
pocket flask. 

At that precise moment my parent was doubled 
up with agony. He reached forward for the flasi. 

I died at 12.2 on January 3rd, aged sixty hours 
two minutes. 
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SER F TRUR STORIES. 


Romances of 


Famous Toundlings 


HOW FOUNDLING JACK WORKED HIS SALVATION. 


Wuo was the 


asked _aristo- a efforts and reporting thereon. Then one 
crat who had a | day he reported the arrival of a solid, silly-looking 
secret meeting | Sussex farmer to Smithfield, who appeared to have 


plenty of money with him and no sense to take 
precautions with it. 

“T waited until he came out of a tavern with a 
bag containing his money in his hand. He was 
immediately seized with coughing caused hy what 
my companion had managed to put into his drink. 
I at once rushed to his assistance, and, of course, 
my companion was immediately behind. 

“‘ Will says to me: ‘Stand ready!’ and stumbles, 
falling upon the old man as if by accident. At once 
the man falls, and I pulled the bag out of his hand 
and fled like an arrow out of a bow. 

“The violence of the old gentleman’s cough was 
such that he could neither recover himself, nor for 
a considerable time utter a word of alarm. Will 
was soon at the rendezvous, and, upon examination, 
we found that the cough of the Sussex farmer had 
cost him just eight guineas and five pounds in silver.” 

Nearly Caught! 

Trouble came in an unexpected manner, which 
led to Jack flying to a new sand and a brighter 
future. The three foundlings who had _ been 
mothered by the old nurse had each taken the 
name of Jack, but fortunately Colonel Jack had 
not gone so deep into crime as his foster-brothers. 
But it was this similarity of name which caused the 
trouble. 

“One morning when going across Rag Fair I was 
pal pion with the cry of ‘Jack!* I looked behind 
and saw three men making towards me. I was 
soon surrounded, and informed that they were in 
search of one of tho three Jacks of Rag Fair, who 
was charged with being partner in a robbery with 
violence.’ 

It appeared these men had hit upon this method 
of identifying the Jack they wanted when they 
thought they were close to him. Colonel Jack, 
however, was able to convince a rather over 
credulous justice that he was not the Jack. He 
decided to make the best use of his freedom, and 
that same night set off on one of the most remark- 
able road rides in our annals, 

He rode with all speed to Scotland. In the 


with an old dame 
on the road 
between Ratcliffe and Rosemary Lane and handed 
over to her care and keeping the infant he carried 
in his arms ? : 

This is one of the unanswered questions which 
arise whenever the amazing life-story of Jack the 
Foundling is told. 

A remarkable career was his. Robbery, adven- 
ture, war, wealth, power—he tasted each in turn. 

He began his boyhood days so poor that the 

ion of his first shilling made him feel as 
rich as Crvesus; he ended his career an honoured 
and a wealthy planter. 

He began life with a fake title ; and he lived to 
win the title by right of arms, though, unfortunately, 
not in the service of his mother country. 

He had no real name. Jack Ratcliffe served him 
for a while. Then he demanded to be known 
simply as Colonel Jack. He was called Jack 
Smith, and Jack Virginia, too, at times. In the 
records of old Virginian pioncers he is referred to 
as Coloncl Jack, and so likewise in the various 
curious accounts of British highwaymen. 

Colonel Jack let it be. 

What the Old Nurse Said. 

One night when three foundlings were sitting 
before the fire in the cottage at Ratcliffe chatting 
with their foster-mother, Jack suddenly asked the 
old nurse what she knew of him. Where had ho 
come from ? 

“Don't ’ee bother your head about that,” 
answered the nurse. “I’m sure I don’t know. 
They were grand folks, and that’s all about it. I 
had a message to be at The Oak one night, and I 
was there. A fair-spoken gentleman whose face I 
cudna’ see brought you in his arms, boy. He gave 
me plenty of money and said he didna’ want you 
neglected, for some day——”’ 

““Yos—some day, what?” broke in Jack, now 
raised to an excited state. 

The old nurse nodded her head. 

“ Ah, boy, we heard noises then, and the gentle- 


passed in finding favourable places for his com- | 


Werk ENDING 
_ Jan. 4,'1912. 


But the open life of Virginia had its influence on 
the character of Colonel Jack, and so quite another 
story was written. 

When he was brought ashopo he was straightway 
sold over to the service of a wealthy planter named 
Smith. It was in the hard labour and the solitari- 
ness of work on this plantation that he became 
filled with remorse. 

He thought over how much different things mig}:t 
have been had he known a mother’s influence. He 
faithfully set himee'f to the service of his master 
and won his confidence. 

One day the planter called the reformed Jack 
into his office. 

“You've done well, Jack,” said the master. 
“ Now it’s time that you were doing something for 
yourself. You're only a young man, and you'll 

ave a great chance if you start now.” 

Given a House, Land, and Cattle. 

“T would rather be your servant for as long as 
you'll keep me,” was the foundling’s answer. 

Mr. Smith would not hear of it, and informed 
the young man that he had purchased for him 
three hundred acres of ground near his own planta- 
tion, had placed thereon the materials for a house, 
aud stocked the land with cows, horses, hogs, and 
there were two servants to be handed over to him. 

To Colonel Jack it all sounded as a grown-up's 
fairy story. Then one day his loneliness seemed to 
strike him hard. 

Kind Fate was denying him nothing now— 
nothing except a wife to be his companion. The 
thought so stirred him and remained with him that 
at length he decided on a short voyage to England. 
There he would perhaps meet with some worthy 
woman who woukl share his life in Virginia. Alas, 
his voyage to bring back a wife was unlucky. 

Shen we arrived in the English Channel,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘about the dawning of the morning “ 
French privateer of about twenty-six guns ap- 
peared, and crowded all sail to come down upon 
us. Our captain exchanged several broadsides 
with her, but the Frenchman was too strong for 
us, and we were obliged to surrender. I was 
detained on board the privateer, and our vessel, also 
manned by Frenchman, was carried into Maloes.” 
Exchanged for a French Merchant. 

Soon, however, he was exchanged for a French 
merchant who was a prisoner in land, and then 
Jack landed at Deal and met his wife. 

She was a beautiful and accomplished lady who 
captivated Colonel Jack by her singing. The 
charmer was quick to learn that she had made an 
impression on the heart of the wealthy planter, 
and pretended to discourage him. This had the 
intended effect of making Jack the more detcr- 
mined. 

“T was granted a hearing at last, and to avoid 


since.” 
‘* Was he my father ?” 
“ How can I tell ’ee, lad 2? ”* 


story told by the old nurse over the fire. 
She was a good-natured woman, and she had 
taken one or two other tiny waifs to ‘ mother.” 


whom had reached his teens—were thrown loose 
upon the world—the sordid, evil, lawless world 
then centred about Ratcliffe. 

One of a Gang of Creoks. 

It was then that young Jack felt in him the 
first impulses to run crooked. A companion one 
day returned from a thieving expedition with his 
pockets well lined. Poor Jack at the time was 
absolutely starving and penniless. 

The foundling has left to us his own story of 
what happened. 

“Ho gave me a shilling and a sixpence of it,’ 
he said, “‘ which made me think myself a rich man. 
As I had only once before had a shilling that I 
could call my own I was bewitched when he told 


to Rag Fair, and purchased each a pair of shoes 
and stockings, then to a cookshop in Rosemary 
Lane, and dined like lords upon boiled becf, pudding, 
a penny “ brick,” and a pot of strong beor.”” 


colours to 

from that meal a recruit tolawlessness. Henceforth 

the pair resolved to be partners in crime. 
Colonel] Jack’s apprentice days in thieving were 


“Why did the year leap?” 


man just pushed you into my arms and was gone 
like one o’clock. I’ve_never seen nor heard of him 


With that the subject dropped, but all that was 
ever known of Colonel Jack came out in that short 


Her care for them was as tender as though they 
were really her own. The change in their lives 
came when she died, and the boys—not one of 


me how easily he came by this wealth. We went 


‘The companion did not lose the opportunity thus | 
afforded of painting his wicked ‘“* trade” in golden ° 
c eyes of the founding, and Jack rose | 


north, while in desperate straits, he enlisted, and 
nated as soon as he began to feel the good 
effects of regular meals. Again he took to flight, 
and this time fell in with a pleasant and well- 
spoken ship’s captain who offered Jack and a 
companion a place on his vessel, then on the point 
of sailing. The offer was accepted, and it was not 
until the ship was well out to sea that Jack saw 
how they had been tricked. 
On Board a Kidnapper’s Ship. 

‘When we came to move on deck we saw land 
at a very great distance. Thus we thought we 
were on our way to London, exulting in our good 
fortune. 

““* Where do you two fellows think you are 
going that you seem so chirpy about it?” asked 
a sailor of Colonel Jack. 

“*Why, to London! Where clse should we be 
going? We agreed with the captain to carry us 
to London.’”* 

The sailor smiled mysteriously. 

“*Not you,’ said he. ‘You're both making 
a mistake. I thoucht so when you came on board 
with that kidnapping rogue Gilliman. ‘The ship is 
going to Virginia!’ ”’ 

| Colonel Jack was furious. 


the speculation of neighbours and the expense of a 
wedding, we were secretly married. . . Scarcely 
was the ceremony over, and this fair lady intro- 
duced into my quarters, than she threw off the 
mask. Her charms were obscured by frowns. Her 
elegance became expensively extravagant. Her 
vanity ran me to an expense which even my funds 
would not long have sustained. In the course of a 
twelvemonth she bore me a fine boy, and her 
expenses on that occasion amounted to no less than 
one hundred and thirty-six pounds.”* 

Colone! Jack and his wife camo to frequent 
differences. Money, the boy, even jealousy, 
accounted for jarring notes in their lives. The 
hardest blow, however, fell when Jack had reason 
to question his wife’s fidelity. He had inquiries 
made. His fears were all too well founded. 

Another Shet at Matrimony. 

“Thus circumstanced, I resolved to fly from tho 
tongue of calumny,” he confessed, “‘ and arriving in 
France, I became acquainted with some Irish 
officers of the regiment of Dillon, bought a company, 
and joined the French army as colonel.” 

In war he distinguished himself as he had donc 
no less in the peaceful plantations of Virginia. 


“T have something to say to you, captain,” he | Eventually he found his way to Paris. 
exclaimed when at last Virginia was reached. “I “ Here I was so unwise as again to try the game 
have promised to cut your throat, and depend | of matrimony,” he wrote. “And if I was un- 
upon it, I'll be as good as my word.” happy before, I was no better now. It was not 


long before I discovered a marquis doing me the 
honour of supplying my place. "f fought him next 
day and left him for dead, In this dilemma I sct 
sail for Virginia.”* 

He found faithful servants who welcomed him 
back ; his plantations had prospered exceedingly ; 
and in honour and seclusion Colonel Jack lived the 
rest of his life in exile. 

(Next week: ‘‘ Sweet Moll of Wiitshire.’) 
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One answer is “ Because the Earth quaked.” I want better. 


oo 


A Chat with Major E. H. RICHARDSON. 


(One of the most interesting features of our present 
little war against the Abors is the employment of two 
Airedale terriers as part of the Intelligence Department 
of the expeditionary force. Major Richardson, the 
world famous breeder and trainer of canine scouts, 
here tells how the animals work.) 

Tye value of dogs in warfare lies in the fact 
that a dog’s senses of sight, scent, and hearing are 
infinitel ter than man’s. 

The Soctaot an army are itseyesand ears. Sight 
and hearing, however, will often fail to reveal the 
presence of an enemy, and it is here that the scent of 
a dog proves so useful, for he will smell out the 
enemy long before he is visible or within earshot. 


On a 40-Yard-Leng Lead. 


The way a dog scout works is to accompany the 
human scouts, usually on a forty-vard-long lead. 
Darkness, which is so great an obstacle to the 
human scout, presents no difficulties to the dog, 
and he gives warning long before his master is 
aware that the enemy is near by. 

Dog scouts are a useful in preventing 
ambuscades, especially in savage warfare. The 
human scout’s powers of sight and hearing afford 
hut tittle ge oe against being ambushed in 
impenetrable jungles. The dog scout smells out 
the enemy lying in wait long before any sight or 
- sound could reach a human being. 

A great deal depends upon the direction of 
the wind. With an up-wind blowing, a dog will 
give warning of an enemy four miles away, 
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Some predictions for the coming year. 
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The work of a sentry dog is, perhaps, a little 
simpler, because it ines miatier in’ the least 
whether he barks or not, so long as he gives warning 
of the approach of the enemy. : 

The enemy is already aware of your position, 
phekier it be camp, fortified village, or beleaguered 

wn. 

When sentrics are posted, each man should be 
accompanied by a‘ dog. It is possible, too, to 
diminish the number of sentries posted by the 
employment of dogs, for the dog’s powers extend 
over a much wider range than a man's. 

The reliof and sense of security afforded to a 
human eentinel by the presence of a dog is 
immense, and the terrible nerve-strain of watching 
through the hours of darkness is much reduced. 
There is no fear of surprise while the dog is watching. 


Seeking the Wounded. 


Tako the case of a sentry stationed at a bridge 
spanning a roaring cataract. He cannot hear, 
and the night is too dark for him to see further than 
a few yards. His cahine companion, though, can 
overcome all these disabilities by his wonderful 
scent. 

Perhaps the most valuable service that can be 
rendered by dogs in warfare is in sceking the 
wounded. 

However carefully they may search, it is 
impossible for the ambulance corps to find all the 
wounded after an engagement. The natural 
instinct of a wounded man is to crawl into 
shelter, so that he may not be exposed to further 
danger. 

Especially at night, the stretcher-bearers 
have a most difficult task. They may pass within 
a few yards of a wounded man who has draggeC 
himself with his last strength into a ditch or thicket, 
and yet not discover him. 

The army moves on, and the significant word 
7 ae al is placed against his name in the casualty 
ist. 


On the field of Gravelotte, years after the close 
of the Franco-Prussian War, a bleached skeleton was 
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[Mager UNPLEASANT NEWS ~~ “} 
RELATING TO THE SCOTCH MAY BE 


COPPER IS PREDICTED, FOLLOWED 
N EQUALITY SUDDEN FALL. {7 


found in a clumg of bushes. He was one of the 
“ missing ”’ ! 


It is in lessening this tragedy of wounded men 


being left to their fate that the “friend of man” 
is so useful in warfare. 


In pitch darkness, the ambulance dog will seek 


out the wounded from places where the stretcher- 
bearers would never fin 


them. 
The order ‘“‘Seck wounded!” is given, and the 


sagacious creatures set out on their mission of 


mercy, heedless of the heaviest musketry fire. 
Penetrating into every nook and corner, they find 
the wounded, and stand by them, barking loudly, 
until succour arrives. 

I sent some dogs out to the Russo-Japanese 
War to perform ambulance service, and in one 
engagement alone twenty-three wounded men 
were found in unsuspected places. I also took an 
ambulance dog out to the Spanish forces in Morocco 
two years ago. I have recently returned from 
Teel where I started the idea of sentry dogs 
with the Italian troops. 


Not Wanted In South Africa. 


Yet, when I offerod to take a number of specially 
trained dogs to South Africa for ambulance service 
during the late war, my offer was refusod ! 

Practically every European Power has set up 
an establishment for the training of dogs for 
military purposes, but hitherto our War Office 
has declined to do so, although an expenditure of 
£5,000 annually would suffice for an adequate 
establishment. 

Dogs cannot be trained at a moment’s notice. 
Much time and caro has to be expended on thcit 
selection and education, and we ought at all times 
4o have a large number of dogs ready to take the 
field with the Army upon the outbreak of hostilitics, 
Every other country has recognised this necessity, 
but, while they give every encouragement to this 
humanitarian work, our authorities remain perfectly 
indifferent. During peace times thes: dogs could b> 
kept up to the highest efficiency, and be of perpetual 
st-rvice by acting as sentries at magazines and forts, 


ALMANAC FOR I9I2. 


By our own cartoonist. 
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ENGINEERING CONCERN. 


A DECEMBER. SPY SCARES WILL BE 


PREVALENT ABOUT NOW WITH MANY 
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Our Marvellous Floating Docks Can Raise a 
15,000-ton Battleship Clean Oat of the Water. 

Tue First Lord of the Admiralty has recently 
announced that a floating dock is being constructed 
capable of taking super-Dreadnought. At present 
there are no docks on the East Coast having such 
a capacity, hence the floating dock will be stationed 
in the Medway. 

The advantages of such a dock are enormous, 
as it is quite conceivable that a great naval war 
might be decided in the favour of the Power possess- 
ing the atest facilities for repairing injured 
vessels, Hitherto our sea defences have been 
weak owing to our not possessing a suitable dock 
on the East Coast. 

Tho cost of constructing an ordinary dock 
capable of taking such large vessels is enormous, and 
the time occupied also is great. Apart from this, 
it is quite impossible to construct suitable docks in 
> many localities, owing to the impossibility of 
finding ground sufficiently firm for tho foundation. 
The time for completing such docks is also great. 
In fact, the now docks at Rosyth will not be com- 
pleted until 1916. 


Bullt for Germany and Others. 


' Floating docks, however, get over these diffi- 
( culties, Another great advantage in constructing 
\ docks of this type is that they can be taken 
wherever wanted, being quite movable. 

For instance, our Admiralty has one at Bermuda, 
3,900 miles away, while other docks have been sent 
{rom the Tyne much further distances, one making 
a voyage of 8,000 miles. Then docks have been 
built in this country for the Germans and other 
nationalitics. 

The modern floating dock is quite a recent 
innovation, the first of any importance being 
made by the great Tyneside firm which built the 
Mauretania. Really ‘it is a ridiculously simple 
’ contrivance, consisting of a tank without ends, 
q provided with double walls and floor, with blank 
space between. 

In reality the dock is an enormous construction 
with steel sides, vast pumping engines, hoisting 
gear, and soon. Water is let into the hollow space, 
so that the dock gradually sinks until it is low 
enough for the Dreadnought to float over the floor, 


Holds the Ship Tightly. 


The vessel is drawn into position by enormously 
stout hawsers, and held thore. The structure 1s 
fitted with great rollers to prevent friction between 
the sides of the vessel. There are also special 
moulded blocks on the floor in which the vesscl 
may be said to fit. 

Once in position, other masses of steel are 
brought into action, so as to hold the enormous 
verscl perfectly tightly. Then all is ready for the 
next process. 

The pumps are set into action, and the water is 
drawn out of the hollow portion. Slowly the dock 
rises, carrying the Dreadnought with it. It rises 
higher and higher until the keel is high above the 
water, and repairs can be carried out just as well 
as though the Dreadnought were in a dry dock. 

The work can be done with great rapidity. For 
instance, the Bermuda dock has lifted a 15,000-ton 
hatiloship in the short time of three and a half 
hours, whilo a big steamer can be lifted well inside 
the hour. Morcover, the floating dock, owing to its 
me ends, can lift vessels considerably longer than 
itself. 


ey ne 


GETTING RID OF THEM. 

“THanK heaven, those bills are got rid of,” 
said Neverpay fervently as he tore up a bundle of 
statements of account, dated December. 

* All paid, eh ?” said Mrs. Neverpay. 

“Oh, no,” said Neverpay. ‘‘ The duplicates 
dated January have come in, and I didn’t have to 
keep them any longer.” 


HE NEVER STOPPED. ‘ 

“Dip you ever run into a telegraph pole?” 
inquired the elderly passenger. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the chauffeur, slowing up 
the taxicab to avoid a collision. “I’ve bumped 
into telegraph poles, I reckon, two or three times.” 

“Brings you to a pretty sudden stop, doesn’t 
it?” 

“No, ma’am; the machine stops, all right, but 
I always keep on going.” 


Has anybody ever 


you to explain them. 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 
' best. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1, Displacement of a Ship. 
2. Barracking (Sport). 

3. Going to the Dogs. 

4 Leap Year. 

5. Bohemian. 

6. The Occident. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
I givo six half-guineas 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 


on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 


in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 


case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 


You may send in your explanation of all the six 


if you like,but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 


Address your postcard to the “ Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrivo not later than Thursday, 
January 4th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 55. 


(1) SANTA CLAUS. 

C. E. Laurence, Walesby, Market Rasen, has been 
awarded the prize of 10s. Gd. for the following explanation : 

“Santa Claus” is an American corruption of the 
“San Nicolaas” of the carly Dutch settlers. St. 
Nicholas is the special protector of children. His 
surreptitious bestowal of dowries on the daughters 
of an impoverished citizen accounts for the secrecy 
which Santa Claus observes in the distribution of his 
Christmas prescnts. 


(2) BOXING DAY. 

The definition selected as the best teas received from 
H.C. G. Stevens, Brooklyn, Weymouth, and was thus 
expressed : 

The day following Christmas. Its name arose from 
the old custom of carrying round parish poor-boxes 
and distributing their proceeds—a custom afterwards 
imitated by apprentices with their masters’ customers. 
Nowadays ** Boxing Day ” provides ‘* Christmas Boxes” 
for almost everv English servant, the practice answering 
to the French New Year clrennes. 


(3) CHRISTMAS WAITS. 

The attempt submitted by the winner, H. Branding, 61 
Silvcr Street, Edmonton, roads as follows : 

“ Wait ” is an old English word allicd to tho German 
“wachte,’? meaning a watchman, It was formerly 
applicd to the Court watchmen, who blew horns 
at certain hours of the night. ‘ihus the name has 
been extended to any outdoor instrumental performer 
at night, particularly at Christmas time. 


(4) TWELFTH NIGHT. 

P. E. Phillips, Quild Hall Chambers, Cardiff, con- 
tributed the winning explanation in the following terms : 

The ‘“‘ wise men of the East” are supposed to have 
discovered our Saviour on the twelfth day after 
his birth, hence the festival of tho Epiphany, or 
‘appearance,’ on January 6th. In past times, 
after the religious ceremonies of the day the night was 
given up to revelry, 


(5) LORD OF MISRULE. 

This expression was thus defined by the prize-twinner, 
B. Flatau, 6 Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. : 

An officer formerly attached to English royal or 
aristocratic houscholds, who presided over the Christ- 
mas revels. He reigned from All-Hallows Eve to 
Candlemas Day. He is also called ‘‘ Master of the 
Revels,” and is similar to the * Abbot of Unreason ”’ 
in Scotland. 


(6) CHAUVI\ ISM. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to Miss BM. A. 
Killy, South View, Spenscr Road, Harpenden, who 
submitied the following : 

This term means extravagant patriotism with 
sublime contempt for foreign nations. It is the 
French equivalent to “Jingoism,” and is derived 
from ‘‘ Chauvin,” a character in a celebrated French 
comedy of 183], whose prototvpe was a famous 
Napoleonic soldier, blindly devoted to France and her 
Emperor. 


given you the glad eye? If so, please 


aprons. 


tell me— 
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fFGHTIN THE FACTORY FINE. 


East-End Enthusiasm. 
By the PETITION EDITOR. 


Tue scene is the gate of a big clothing factory 
in the East End of London. The hour is one 
o’clock, lunch time. A bell sounds and the workers 
—men, women, boys, and girls—troop out in 
hundreds. 

I am waiting with a bundle of our petition forms 
calling for the abolition of fines and deductions. 

“Po kill finin’, is it ?’’ a hollow-cheeked youth 
says. “Ere y’are, give me the piper. Bill, Jack, 
Liza! Pertition to Parlyment to stop finin’! 
Come on, get yer names dalin.” 

Half a dozen names and addresses were written 
in as many seconds. The crowd grew and interest 
increased. Anelderly woman wished me luck and 
success, but explained in a whisper that she dare 
not sign because the “ boss” might find out. 


Told to Clear Off. 

“No name will be published,” I assured her. 

“Sure?” she said eagerly. ‘‘ Give me the pen.” 

Her homely scrawl was soon on the paper and 
she was inviting others to follow. A foreman 
came by and remarked that if I did not clear off 
therc would be trouble. Then came a forewoman, 
with asneer. For a few minutes they stood looking 
on, nobody signing meanwhile, because nobody 
dare sign until the officials moved. 

Then there was oa rush—white faces, drawn 
cheeks, watery eyes, nervy fingers, perspirin 
brows, tattered clothes, gaping boots, oil-stain 
What a pageant! Here were the victims 
of fining and the results of it. 

“It’s ‘ell!’ a man whispered to me. ‘‘ That’s 
wot finin’ is!’ And down went his name. Then 
another and another. 

A young girl came forward. “Lil.” they called 
her. After she had signed she opened her purse 
and showed me a sheaf of pawntickets. 

“That’s wot fining and stoppages does,” she 
muttered. ‘‘ Write it dahn. Sye you sawr a girl 
’oo's ‘ad to pawn all ’er things. And I work 
ev'ry minute.’ 

An old man took the pen with a smilo that was 
a treat to see. 

“Time somethin’*was done,” he said, shaking 
his head. ‘Time somethin’ was done.” 

Pen in hand, he turned for a minute to a girl 
who was laughing. She evidently was not aware 
of the naturc of the petition. 

No Laughing Matter. 

“This is no laughing matter,” he said, raising 
his voice. ‘It’s a great thing, a great thing. 
Fining is the poison of British industry. Which 
of a knows this minute ’ow much you'll ’ave 
to drawr on Saturday ? Not one of you, not one. 
oH (grinding his teeth), if I was young, I’d— 

"dy? 

A mother signed. She held her infant tightly 
in her left arm. 

‘“* Does it matter,” she asked, ‘if I sign for my 
girl? She’s eightcen and she’s at ’ome ill.” 

I had to explain that this was not allowed by law. 

“She went wrong,” the woman added quietly. 
‘She wanted to keep in with the foreman, you 
see, 80 a8 not to be fined. That's the way girls 
‘ave to do. Now she’s in consumption.” 

As she made way for a man to append his signa- 
ture I noticed a tear roll down her cheek and 1 felt 
more and more glad to be taking a part in the 
crusade against one of the most awful systems 
that ever spoiled an industry. i 

“Us blokes ’ave dirtied your papers,” tho 
man remarked. 

They had. The petition forms were a mass of 
finger marks. But I was glad of them. They told 
a tale as true as it is touching. 

Follow the East Enders’ example. 
—there is no time to lose ! 


S1Gw at ONCE 


A ROMANTIC LOVE STORY (IN TWO 
CHAPTERS.) 

Cuapter I.: “Yes, darling, we must part. 
I go West to seck my fortune. When I have found 
it, I will return and lay it at your dear feet. 
Farewell!” 

Chapter II.: He went West; he found his 
fortune ; but as he would have had considerable 
difficulty in Jaying it at her ‘‘ dear fect,” lic never 
came back. 

He had married a rich widow. 


ow 
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PINcHER camo in, 
his coat collar turned 
. up, and in the interval 
waiting he gave 
brief but lurid 
criticisms of the Eng- 
lish climate. He ex- 
pressed the opinion 
that the fog could be 
cut with a knife. He 
hel himself to 
whisky on the lea 
that the fog had got on to his lungs and something 
was needed to dilute it. . 
“Why didn’t you tie your handkerchief over your 
mouth ?” I suggested ; 
The little man declared that it would have becn no 
Llessed use ; that a fog such as page that night 
would have found its way throug} fifty blessed hand- 
Lerchiefs. : 
It was evident that he was greatly upsct ; he divested 
himself of his overcoat, sank into a chair and stared 
moodily into the fire. I offered him a cigar and 
suggested that he should further dilute the fog on his 
lungs. 
Pincher checred up a little and helped himself 
liberally. 
“A fog always upsets me, guv’nor, upsets me more | 
than anythin’ I know. It always reminds me of an | 
experience I once had, somethin’ I want to forget, 
an’ yet can’t do it.” 
"Was it an amusing-adventure ? ” 
“No,” said Pincher shortly, ‘ any- 
thin’ but. Look here, guv’nor, I've 
never told the story to a soul yet, but 
V'll tell you. It hurts me to speak 
about it, but then——” 

He showed an inclination to give a 
new rendering of his views on the fog. I 
reminded him that the mere transposition 
of adjectives was not a striking piece of 
originality, and suggested that he got to 
the story. 

“It was just such a night as this,” 
he said slowly, ‘about two years ago. 
td had a bit of luck in strikin’ a young 
my up from the country with a good 
ccal more money than brains an’ I was 
rcmarkably flush at the time. 

“Well, I was stayin’ at quite a good 
hotel in Bloomsbury, knowin’ the value 
of a swagger address an’ a comfortable 
smokin’ room when one is mug-huntin’, 
an’ on gettin’ back from Euston after 
reein’ my mug off back to the country 
(keepin? on remindin’ me of the fiver , 
he'd lost at bridge an’ promised to send 
me) I got back to find that there was a 
reg’lar pea-souper comin’ on. 

“Now there’s a wonderful lot in 
force of habit, guv’nor. I'd got no 
need to turn out in it, There was I in 
evenin’ dress, havin’ a good dinner 
about forty quid in notes an’ gold on mo 
an’ a chance to do myself well for a 
month at least without havin’ to trouble 
about work, but when the waiter brought me my 
cup of black coffee I lit a cigarette an’ goin’ to the 
window I saw that the fog was a rare thickun, an’ 
somehow I didn’t like the ‘ie of bein’ idle. 

“You see, up to that night I'd always welcomed | 
afog. Aman who's smart at his profession can always 
pick up a good haul when London's covered with one 
of its own particulars, I once bagged a hundred 
quid’s worth of jewellery an’ got clear, though there 
were coppers all round, an’ as for pinchin’ a few watches, 
why, it’s child’s play on a foggy night anywhere from 
the Marble Arch to Grosvenor Place. al of mine , 
once nicked a policeman’s whistle at Hyde Park Corner 
just to show wot could be done, an’ he wasn't one of | 
the cleverest at the game not by no means. | 

“ Well, to get back to the story, guv’nor. I couldn't | 
scttle down, so in the end I chucked away my cigarette, 
pe on my overcoat an’ a swanky opera hat an’ out 

went. 

“Now a chap like me has to know his way about , 
pretty well, an’ I got into Oxford Strect all right, very 
near bein’ run over in crossin’ over the road. In the , 
ordinary way I should have cut down Soho, but the 
fog was so bloomin’ thick I didn’t care to risk it, so 
crawlin’ along, absolutely crawlin’, guv'nor, I made | 
my way to Oxford Circus an’ turned down Regent's 
Street to Piccadilly Circus. 

_“ Well, I took my bearings careful an’ started down | 
Piccadilly. At the corner of Bond Street a fat old | 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


B | Pincher’s Progress 


CHER IN A FOG. 


cove bumped into me, an’ while he was apologisin’ 
an’ askin’ me if I could tell him where he was I laid 
hold of his gold watch an’ chain an’ quittcd. 

** Stop thief!’ he yelled immediate, an’ I saw him 
catch hold of a toff who unfortunately for him hap- 
pened to walk between us. Well, I crossed the road 
ae the Green Park side leavin’ ’em to fight it 
out. 

“ Just as I gained the rails a man I knew came up 
to me, an’ gettin’ as close as he could, asked mc if he was 
right for Piccadilly Circus. 

“*Yes, Ike!’ I says pleasantly, ‘but I wouldn't 
go there if Iywas you. There's more light there, an’ 
a lot of coppers about.’ 

‘“** Blime,’ he cried, ‘ you give me a start, Pincher. 
Quite the toff you are. Doin’ well ?’ 

i ‘So, so,’ gays I, an’ not wishin’ to be scen with 
him in case a copper with a good memory for faces 
came along, I nodded an’ left him, chucklin’ over his 
mistake, 

“Well, guv'nor, I'd netted another watch an’ 
sovereign case with three quid in it an’ had got down 
near to Hyde Park Corner when suddenly a soft hand 
was laid on my arm an’ I heard a frightened voice 
askin’ me if I knew the way to Victoria Station. 

“You could have knocked me down with a feather, 
straight you could, guv‘nor, for lookin’ up at me was 
the prettiest face I ever sce. One of ’em roundish 
faces with big baby blue eyes. Nice brown hair she'd 
got, too, an’ she was evidently a rare toff, nice fur 


“ When she opened her eyes I was bending over her.” 


round her neck, little fur hat, an’ a blue costume wot 
went with her eyes. 

“© You ain't no great distance, miss,’ I says, raisin’ 
my hat, ‘ but I'm afraid you'll have a job to find it 
in this fog.’ 

“<< T’ve been lost for an hour,’ she says most pathetic, 
‘I have to catch a train into the country to-night. I 
wouldn’t have the brougham ordered out on such a 
night an’ I—I lost my maid in this horrid fog about 
half an hour ago.’ 

“She was almost cryin’ an’ I can't bear to sce a 
woman cryin’, more particular a pretty slip of a girl 
like she was. 

““* Look here, miss,’ I says, ‘you take my advice 
an’ go home. Wait till the mornin’ before goin’ 


into the country, the trains will be all anyhow.’ It'll 
only be goin’ from bad to worse. 
“Oh, but [ must go,’ she says pathetic, ‘it’s o 


matter of life and death. My mother——’ 
“She broke off, guv’nor, an’ I could see she was 


"OFFERED BE 


ittle story of il. 


Not nore than a hundred words. 
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“*Cheer up,’ I says. ‘You come along with me 
an’ I'll soon have you at Victoria. Take my arm, 
miss, if you feel tired.’ 

“Sho sorter smiled at me through her tears. 

“*T feel tired an’ faiot,’ she says, ‘ but I'll be ablo 
to get somethin’ to cat at the station.’ 

“ Well, guv’nor, there was me doin’ the polite to a 
Beleem or a duchess or at any rate a ladyship uf somo 
sort. 

“Very near got run over wo did gettin’ into 
Grosvenor Place, then I got my bearin’s all right, an’ 
I can tell you I was tempte:l to lose myself again 
just to keep on hearin’ her voice, an’ have her arm 
through mine. 

“Straight, guv'nor, I wondered wot the toffa 
were comin’ to to miss a peach like that, then I 
remembered that she might be engaged an’ somehow 
1 wishe:l she wasn't.” 

“You're evidently impressionable, Pincher,” I 
observed. 

* Pardon me,” said the little man coldly, “I treated 
her as a perfect lady. I'd have given soine of them 
yomsered haired footman coves points, I know, 
vr’, Why Vd have laid down on the pavement an’ 
Iet her wipe her little boots on me if she'd asked 
me to. 

“Well, after gropin’ along for nearly half-an- 
hour I told her we were close to the station. 

_ “i don't think I can move another step,’ she says, 
in a very low voice, *L believe Vm goin’ to 
faint.’ 4 

“ An’ then all of a sudden she flopped into my arms, 
Tt was a most embarrassin’ moment for me, guv nor. 
I'd read somcthin’ about feathers under the nose an’ 
also about undoin’ the dress round the neck, but 
I hadn‘t got any feathers, an’ I didn’t care to do the 
other, so L propped her up against a wall, an’ fanned 
her face with my handkerchief, hopin’ that somcone 
would come along. 

‘When she opened her eves I was bendin’ over her, 

“Can you get me a little brandy 7” she said 
faint!y, an’ { said I coull, but f 
didn't like leavin’ ber alone in the 
g 

‘I chall be all right,’ she says, 
tryin’ to smile, ‘a little brandy will 
pull me round.’ 

“Well, there was nothin’ for it but 

leave, her an’ dach off for tho 
nearest pub, I chucked down a shillin’ 
explainin’ wot I wanted the brandy 
for an’ pickin’ up the glass I ran to 
where Ud left her.” 

VPincher stopped abruptly and savagely 


of: 


to 


knocked the ashes from his pipe. I 
waited patiently. 
“At. first,” he said slowly, “I 


thought when I didn't find her that 
Id made a mistake an’ come’ to tho 
wrong place, an’ I stood there like a fool 
holdin’ the glass of brandy with a few 
people stoppin’ to look at me. Then 
somethin’ seemed to shoot through me, 
I Ist the glass of Lrandy drop an’ put 
my hands in my pockets. 

“My pocket-book with the notes had 
gone, the gold ticker aa’ chain bad 
gone, an’ 60 had the sovereign purse. 
All I'd got was the silver an’ a half 
govereign in my hip pocket.” 

“The lady had you ?” 

“She did,” said Pincher hoyscly ; 
“jt was the evenin’ dress that . id it 
an’ me havin’ good manners. But, mind 
you, guv nor, it was no disyrace to 

done by her, for I found out 
afterwards that she was known as 
‘Baby Eves,’ an’ was the cleverest female  pick- 
pocket in London.” 
(Another of Pincher’s Amusing Yarns Next Week.) 


THE PANTOMIME, 

'Mrpst the thunder’s roar and lightning’s flash, 
tho little raft sails past, with the hero and hs 
sweetheart clinging tightly to the mast. 

The flashes are magnesium, the thunder is but tin, 
which is biffed and bashed and rattled to create 
that awful din. 

Though the wind is shricking madly, you can 
hear the dropping rain, and a light from out the 
darkness flashes o’er the raging main. 

The raindrops are composed of peas, which rattle 
on some wire, and with corded silk you make the 
wind—as much as you desire. 

Behind that beam of blinding light, you sce a 
rocky shore, and Dick Whittington and Alice, 
with the cat, are saved once more. 

The rocks are simply papier mich¢, the waves 
by canvas “scrim,” kept a-shaking by tho 
“pushers”; then the lighthouse, well, I'm him. 

With my limelight all in readiness, I’m standing 
in the wings, and I show the light the moment 
that my ‘lectric signal ring3. 
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Smart Togs for Choras-Girls. 3] |OUR MOVING PICTURES) |£ When Fores Hide in Drains. 


See. 


How the Ladies of the Footlights Manage to Dress The Reward FJ Virtue Unwritten Laws that Pw Real Sportsmen Must 


Luxuriously on 30s. a Week. bey. 


How does the London chorus-girl manage to dress THE hunting man does not divide England as 
so smartly on her small wage? Her weekly pay you do—into counties and parishes. The only 
averages about thirty shillings, but you would divisions he knows are the “countries” belonging 
never think this if you saw her going to and leaving to the different hunting establishments. 
the theatre. She wears the latest thing in hats. No geographical county guards its borders so 
She wears costumes as up-to-date as anybcdy. She closely as does a hunt, and no master could commit 
wears tho daintiest of shoes and real furs. a greater sin than to draw a covert which is beyond 

There are people who hint darkly that the chorus- his own bounds. — . 
gitl gets a these things by allowing wealthy The only occasion upon which bounds may be 
admirers to flirt with her. These people will broken is when a fox running leaves the territory 
whisper into your cars tales that would look very on which it was found. Then of course the hunt 
bad in print. They can see no good in the chorus- may follow. But if the fox goes to earth in a 


irls, and their only argument is, “It can’t be strange country there he must be left. Digging 
a “py not be resorted to. 
f. 


lone on thirty shillings a week. The money must . : 
, however, the fox goes to ground in a drain, 


come from somewhere.” . ; " 

These are the people who are critics without and the invading hunt have a terrier with them, 
having been students, people who regard these girls then, and then only, is it permissible to bolt the 
as nothing more or less than vain, senscless, and hunted animal. es 
immoral. They suppose that all chorus-girls are 
brainless idiots ready to risk their honour whenever 
they sce an opportunity of making themselves a 
little more attractive by means of better and 
more expensive garments than they can afford. 

But the average London chorus-girl is no fool. 
She wants to get in the front row and to marry 
well, and not to minimise her chances by “ carrying 
on” with any gilded youth who cares to come along. 
She knows that dress is necessary, and she has 
found where to buy it cheaply. 

Cannot Afford to be Talked About. 

She goes to the East End and buys at about a 
third of the price that she would have to pay in the 
fashionable shopping districts of tha West. Her 
hats aro sent home in plain boxes. It would 
never do for her snobbish neighbours in Brixton or 
West Kensington to see on a hat-box the address 
of a milliner in Whitechapel or Spigalfields, or the 
Commercial Road. ‘They wogld begin to talk, and 
the chorus-girl cafinot afford’ to be talked about. 

She is a living lic, but a very charming one. 
When her friends admire her headgear she remains 
Bilent and lets them think she bought it in Regent 
Street. The same with her dresses. They have 
the Dover Street cut, but they were made in a 
back-room not far from the London docks b 
Russian Jewesses, who are rot paid any too well 
for their labour. 

The sweating of the workers is the one dark spot 
in the history of the chorus-girl’s cheap purchases, 
but as far as this is concerncd she can console 
herself with the thought that there is just as much 
sweating in the big workrooms whevo clothes are 
made for the wives of millionaires. 

And those furs—stone marten, Russian sable, 
fox, squirrel, seal. How do you suppose a poorly- 
paid chorus-girl acquires valuables such as these ? 
imitations, you say? Not at all; they are all the 
real thing, and you can't buy better. The chorus- 
girl knows where to go. She knows littlo shops 
stowed away in back streets where the Jews 
live, and the Poles, and the Russian refugees, 

Gives the Tallor a Quict Boom. 

She knows that to these little shops come wealthy 
Jewesses from Maida Vale and Mayfair, so she is 
not ashamed to go there horself. Having saved a 
little money she takes a train or a ’bus East, selects 
her furs, bargains with the dealer, and promises to 
give him a quiet advertisement among the girls 
who walk on at West End theatres. 

One wonders what would happen to the chorus- 
girls if these East End bargain places were suddenly 
shut down. What tears and wailings and heart 
aches! They are a blessing to the girl avho nightly 
plays her part in London’s great business of charm 
and entertainment. 

A girl can dress herself like a duchess for a few 
pounds. She may create suspicion among acquain- 
tances. She may start the tongue of scandal 
a-wagging, but sho has taught herself not to care. 
hn thing me study is attractiveness, and as she He gine not bring dogs with him which, by 

as not got the West End price of it she goes down racing about or getting into the river will disturb 
East. . THE STORY. the fish. Ina Aon as where other fishermen 

Me: rkon to the prying neighbour next door. This "film" depicts a sad event in the life | ore likely to be following, he must not wade and 

“Never saw anything like it,” sho tells her | of Smithtins, a clerk, He is hard at work, when | go frighten the fish. 


husband. “She is dressed like a queen, and yo Filvonee islar ec = ne houre are ton nine - The two virtues which all sportsmen must 
know what chorus-girls are paid, Tom. There’s | you, and no detail too small to escape your | particularly cultivate are thoughtfulness and 
some fellow alout, as sure as I’m buttering this ly gi Md er nnce meek sreat uneelfishness, The man who considcrs others 
slice.” the employer continues : And so [have decided before himself will instinctively avoid the breach 
" i i i _ o discharge you. s such people as you who , a eae 
There is. He is the funny little Jow who can go.out mad stant ctval actablinbeents when (hey of any of the num-rous unvritten laws of 
afford to sell cheaply because he pays very little rent. ave got the whole thing pat.” sport. 


A book of considerable Jength has _ been 
published dealing entirely with the hitherto 
unwritten Jaws of hunting. 

The etiquette of fox hunting is so intricate that 
there are very many hunting pcople who are 
conversant only with its outlines. 

Of course, everyone who has ever followed 
hounds knows such elementary points as that he 
must not ride over hounds, he must not be jealous 
at his fences, and that if he rides a kicker he.must 
give warning by having a red riband tied around 
its tail. There are, however, many other points 
upon which gross ignorance prevails. 

Too Selfish to Succsed, 

At almost every meet you will find selfish indi- 
viduals who anticipate [the draw, that is, 
instead of going to the meet, they ride straight 
to the covert which they expect will be first 
drawn. By so doing they often frighten the 
fox, which steals away, unseen, before hounds aro 

ut in. 

. One day last winter three selfish people who 
tried this trick got badly sold. They waited at 
the covert side till nearly twelve, then proceeded 
to look for the hounds. As it happened, the 
master had spotted their maneuvre, and instead 
of making the usual draw had gono to another 
covert a mile away in the opposite direction. 
The three smart Alecs never got within hail of the 
hounds all day. 

Every sport has its code. The man who shoots 
must never be selfish, or he may gain the reproof 
administered to a certain wealthy sporlsman who 
asked his neighbour at the end of a day's shoot if 
he did not think that he—the speaker—had done 
rather well. 

“Yes,” said the other thoughtfully, ‘you were 
in fine form. Killed all your own birds and 
mine too.” : 

There are many ways in which a shooting man 
may make himself unpopular. He may fail to 
unload his gun at a fence, he may claim his neigh- 
bour’s birds, he may swing across the line at a 
driven grouse or—worst perhaps of all—he may 
over-tip the keeper for the sake of getting a good 
stand. - 
Anglers Mayn't Take Dogs. 


Very a shots or very close ones must never 
be taken. In the first case, the game will probably 
escape, wounded, to die in misery; in the second 
you smash the bird or animal into mincemcat, 
making it unfit for sale or for table. 

The angler has his code which, though not so 
complicated as that of shooting or hunting, must 
be rigidly adhered to. He must be very careful 
never to interfere with a neighbour's sport. He 
must never begin fishing in front of a man who 
is already on the watcr. If he wishes to pass 
another fisherman he must ask permission, and 
then go far enough past to leave the other plenty 
of undisturbed water. 
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For the best glad-eye story I will give five shillings. Mark postcards ‘Glad Eye.”? (See page 688.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 4, 1912, 


vee Se 


LORD MILLBOROUGH is a wealthy cotton merchant 

and the virtual owner of Millborough. When a 

young man he falls in love with 

MARY RYDER, 4 minder of looms, and grievously 

wrongs her. Mary forgives him, but she knows 

that they can never be man and wife, for she has 

a work-shy brute of a husband living, she believes 

in Canada. One night sho returns home from 

work to find that her husband has returned. 

‘That same night he is found dead, and Mary Ryder 

has disappeared. That crime was committed 

twenty years ago, and now Mary Ryder keeps 
lodgings in Corus Street, London, under the name 
of Mrs. Paul. 

LADY MILLBOROUGH is the woman Lord Mill- 
borough eventually marrics. The union is not | 
a happy one. 

FAIRY WILLOW.—A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose one ambition is to be @ great actress. 
Lady Millborough takes her from the mills to act 
as a servant at the Hall. Fairy does not like her 
new work, and runs away on the night that—— 

BABBAGE stcals Lady Soe jewels and alsoa 
sealed packet containin rd Millborough’s 

confession of his sin, Babbage is one of the under 

lings of —— 

STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME'S gang. 

They poso as a dramatic agency, but work biz 

crimes all over the country. Acting under 

Stanley Jack’s orders, Babbage fills a footman’s 


position at Millborough Hall in place of a dis- 
missed servant, Stevens. Babbage places his 


spoils in a bag, and secretes the bag in a hut for 
two other members of the gang. 

BOB EVANS is Lord Millborough’s chauffeur, and a 
faithful lover to Fairy Willow. When Fairy runs 
away to London to make her name on the stage— 
mainly on the advice of Stanley Jack—she per- 
suades Bob to fetch her bag from a hut whero she 
has hidden it, and also to take her to the railway- 
station in one of his master’s cars. On the way 
back from the station Evans swerves round the 
dead body of Stevens. He is arrested and charged 
with the murder. Later on he is tried and 
acquitted, on the evidence of—— 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Scotland Yard. 
Pickles is slowly but surely getting on the track of 
the Stanley Jack gang. 

LISETTE DUPONT.—Lady Millborough’s vivacious 
French maid. She is in love with Pickles, and 
has promised to help him in his investigations by 
keeping a watch on Babbage. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Stroet—better known 

as Old Stump, owing to a malformed hand. Old 

Stump steals the bag that Bob fetched for Fairy, 

and finds it contains Lady Millborough’s jewels 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. (continued). f 
Love Decides. | 


THovon Drake had a clue to the tragic secret in 
Lord Millborough’s life, he associated it in a vague ! 
way with Beth Willow, but he had no clue at this | 
moment to the depth and the nature of the emotions | 
stirring the man whose back was turned and whose | 
face was hidden in his hands. | 

All Drake’s pleading with Beth had been in vain, | 
for Beth Willow had seen her duty as clearly as day- | 
light, and was prepared to do it as best she could, | 
with God’s help. | 

It was not that Drake was weak and lacking in 
will, but that she was strong. She alone knew the | 
agony it cost her. But her love-dream could only 
be realised at frightful cost to the woman who had | 
been revealed to her as her mother, now known as! 
Mrs. Paul, of Corus Strect. | 

Luke Woad, work-shirker and stirrer-up of strife, | 
whose ambition was growing with the prospects of | 
gratifying it, whose very appearance and manner ; 
scemed to be undergoing a subtle change, was master | 
of the situation, and using his knowledge with skilful | 
cunning. 

He had a triple grip on Beth, on Lord Millborough, 
and, whenever he might choose to use it, on Mrs. Paul. \ 

At present, he was content to put the screw on the | 
voman who appealed to his passions and the man who | 
could supply him with money, and whom he hated 
with fierce, dging, envious class-hatred, whom ho 
had always longed to pull down, because he—Lord | 
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Now then, you married men! 
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—in reality paste—and the sealed packet con- 
taining the confession. 

BETH WILLOW, the daughter of Lord Millborough 
and Mary Ryder. She belicves herself to be 
Fairy’s sister, and she is in love with 

MARCUS DRAKE, Iord Millborough’s 
secretary and companion. 


LUKE WOAD is the ne’er-do- well of Millborough. He 
loves Beth, and has found out the sccret of her 
birth. He blackmails Lord Millborough, and 
when Beth refuses to marry him he reveals to her 
the story of her parentage. 

MRS. LUSTLEIGH.—A woman of ill-fame who 
decoys Fairy to her house and then invites Sir 
Harold Hilmon to dinner, Sir Harold yields to a 
better impulse and assists Fairy to escape. Later 
on Evans comes to London and Sir Harold 
engages him. Fagg, Sir Harold's manservant, 
foolishly relates tho episode of his master and 
Fairy. Bob, mad with rage, half kills his new 
master, and then leaves the house. 

SALVATION JEMMY,—An ex-burglar, who now 
spends his time doing rescue work. He meets 
Bob Evans on the Embankment, and is talking 
to him, when a woman jumps into the Thames. 
Both men go to save her; Salvation Jemmy and 
the woman are taken from the water unconscious. 
Evans seems to have disappeared. 

ROY and EILEEN MARCHANT.—The son and 
daughter of Lord and Lady Millborough. Sir 
Herold wishes to marry Eilecn for the sake of her 
money, and he is very much perturbed when Roy 
discovers all about his escapade. 

MAJOR COLLETT is the head of the Millborough 
police. He is o martinet of the worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that her 
jewels must not be found, as they are paste. 


trusted 


Fairy Willow has been arrested for stcaling Lady 
Millborough’s jewels, sent back to Millborough, tried, 
and acquitted. Last week’s chapters tell how a letter 
she scnt to Bob comes back unopened. Tairy comes 
to London to learn the reason, and calls at Sir Harold's 
flat. Fagg spitefully tells her that Bob knows about 
her earlier visit to Sir Harold, and has sworn to kill her. 
Fairy, frightened, and not knowing what to do, again 
decides to go on the stage. She goes round to Stanley 
Jack’s agency, and he finds her a part in one of his 
companies. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile, Beth, knowing the sccret of her 

rentage, has told Drake that they had better part as, 
hee the sake of others, she cannot marry him. 

Drake tells Lord Millborough. 


(You can now read on.) 


—eoO 


Millborough—stood for wealth and capital, and Luke 
Woad belonged to the order of ** Have-nots.” 

But now he was going to pose as the champion of 
down-trodden labour. Before he had finished, the 
working-men of Millborough—nay, of Great Britain— 
should hail him as a kind of god ! 

Lord Millborough turned at last towards Drake, 
who was putting up a good fight with his feelings. 

“ Has she given her reason, he asked slowly — told 
you for whose sake she is making this sacrifice ?”” 

“No,” answered Drake huskily. 

Lord Millborough seemed to wrestle for a moment 
with a swift spasm of physical pain. 

** And you, Drake, have no idea ? 

“No. She asked mo not to question her ; she asked 
me to respect her silence. She told me that if L tried to 
find out it would only mean greater unhappiness 
to her. She told me—and there's no one in the world 


; to whom I could say this much, but you, sir—you’ve 


becn—well, you've been more than good to me. She 
told me that it was not a case of loving some one 
else, and I know her too well, honour her too much 
to doubt her word.” 

“What are you going to do, my lad?” asked 
Lord Millborough after a silence, his voice an unsteady 
whisper. ; 

Drake turned away, mechanically took a cigaretto 
from his case, but he bungied his first match and 
required a second one to get a light. Men fall back to 
commonplace actions at big moments. 

“ Tbolieve her decision to be unaltcrable. If T though, 
there,was a chance of it not being so, I'd never res, 


| 
| 


T haven't had a competition for you for a long time. 
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A Strange Sin 


OUR CHARACTERS AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


till she had changed it. But as it is—I shall do as she 
asks, She's the kind of woman to spur a man ta 
make an effort to do something big, and thank God 
for the effort, even though he fails. That's "--his 
voice broke quecrly—* Beth ! You know that bouk 
I wrote—about Thibet—I never knew it before-— 
she's got it. Well, she seems to think I’m cut out 
for that sort of thing—and sho told me—well, never 
mind what she told me, sir. Only I must ask you to 
look out for some one to fill my place. You will 
understand why, and you won't think me ungrateful, 
or forgetful of your kindness to me. 1 dare say you 
saw in tho papers that Sholto Stecle, the cxplorer, 
. leaving for China. We're old friends. Pn drepping 
ain ee to-night. Pm pretty sure be will give mo 

Drake jerked up his head; his teeth were gritted. 

- It will bo breaking new ground for me.” 

She wishes you to go ?”’ asked Lord Mittborough 
aloud, and in his tortured heart silently :° For whose 
sake or sakes is she doing this ?” . 

Had pressure been put upon Beth Willow, and by 
whom? The graven lincs deepened on the bloodless, 
stern face of the elder man. But a few minutes back 
he was thanking God at the prospect ct his daugiter’s 
future happiness ; but now—<lid it mean that the sin 
of the father was being visited upon the innoccat 
child 2? Could he—Lord Millborougi—by some great 
act. of sclf-sacritico relieve her from its consequences ? 

“Yes; sho wishes mo to go,’ answered Drake. 
“T know that in the circumstances you won't put any 
obstacles in my way.” 

* No,” replied the man who was once George 
Marchant, “ not if it must be, Drake! Not if it must 
be!” There was a strained note of desperation in his 
low voice. ** You will ses her again before vou go 2” 

The room seemed strangely silent as Drake crossed 
to the door before he gavo his answer. His back was 
turned to Lord Millborough. 

‘\No, sir. We said good-bye to-night!” 

He would have gone from the room, but Lord 
Millborough’s voice rang out, harsh and cracked, under 
the strain. 

“ Drake, do you think she is doing this because she 
thinks she ought to devote herself to her ’’—he wrestled 
with the next word which was an ironical lic—‘‘ father, 
Pat Willow ? Because, if so——” 

Drako shook his head. 

“I'm not going to play detective against her 
wishes ; but that’s not it. That would not have been 
an obstacle to marriage. She could have married — 
me—and wo should not have left the poor fellow out 
in the cold. I shall write my letter to Steele and turn 
in, sir. Good night!” 

But an impulse swung Drake round and took him 
with quick strides to the tall figuro with a grey, lined 
face. He reached out his hand. He had never 
cringed to any man, Drake, but he was never ashained 
to express gratitude. 

“ Once more I thank you,” he said hoarsely.  “ Our 
relations have been to me, at Icast, something closce 
than those of just sceretary and chief. It won't 
come off now, I'm afreid—you see, I know Beth !— 
but I shall never forget what you were prepared to 
do for us!” 

Hands gripped, and Lord Millborough’s clasp was 
almost painful in its intensity. 

“Tt may come right yet, my lal!” he said, and 
again he might have been a father addressing his son. 
“We none of us know what time holds for us in its 
hidden lap. I wouldn't try to dissuade you from your 
present plans, even if I could. It's better to maka 
an effort, with love for an inspiration, than to sit 
down and mope—do nothing but wring one’s hhands.”” 

Then some one knocked. Brown, the footman, 
expressionless as became a well-trained footman, 
entered, and for a moment Drake's thoughts wero 
twisted into another channel, thouga the affair of his 
heart had diminished his interest in the murder and 
the jewel mystery. 

“Yes ¢?” demanded Lord Millborough, changed into 
the stern, uncrowned king of Millborough. 

‘A person called Woad, my lord,” said Brown, 
callod “ Babbage” confidentially by Stanley Jack, 
“and a deputation of working-men.” 

Lord Miliborough turned suddenly to a paper: 
littered table, and appeared to be searching for some 


aper. 

* Cll sce them !’ he snid, still seeming to be searching 
for « paper, his back turned to Drake and the servant. 
“Don't stay, Drake. Cet along and write vourt 
letter. Vl have another talk with you about yout 
plans in the future.” 


Lem 
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and the bald, dome-shaped head of Mr. Eccles, the 
butler, appeared. . 

“T thought as much!” he said, glaring at Lisetto 
“*there’s her ladyship been ringing for you, and ‘ere 
you are wasting your time and Brown’s by ee vaste 
down here. You're worse than Fairy Willow was. 
I won’t have pantries used for this sort of thing. So 
remember that!” 

Lisette glissaded down from her perch, and the 
elegance of her shoes and hosicry were momentarily 


tosay: ‘Don’t forget what I know, what I heard 
the night you and ‘ Mary Ryder’ met on the Stack ! 

Pulsing and more distinct was the whipcord vein 
on Lord Millborough’s forehead. Had this hound, 
who was humiliating him most frightfully, something 
to do with Beth Willow’s sacrifice of happiness? Then 
the pride of the man, who was a stern, autocratic, 
but just master, asserted itself over all else. . 

“Go!’—he pointed to the door. “I neither 
recognise you, your deputation, or your right to attempt 
to dictate terms to me!” . . 

Woad’s handsome, evil face relaxed into a sneering 
smile. 

“We'll go, my brother—brother men wo are, wi? 
equal rights though you mayn’t think so ’—this for 
the benefit of the deputation who would spread abroad 
the story of the interviow—" but don’t you think 
because we go, we're retreating. Joe Biddle all come 
to work to-morrow morning. How you treat im will 
be yo’r answer to us. Come, lads! 

Woad deliberately put on his hat, and led the 
deputation to the door. When they were gone, Lord 
Millborough plucked at his collar. His expression 

was pune A 
little froth 
bubbled round his 
twitching lips. 

The man who 
knew his and 
Mary Ryder’s 
secret was the 
master. 

“Time,” he 
choked out, ‘“ time 
to think—to find 
a loophole!” 

And so, next 
morning, when 
Joe Biddle came 
to work he was 
taken back, and 
Luke Woad was 
' looked upon as a 
very great man 

; : indeed in Mill- 
Woad’s hand-ome evil face re- borough, but, as 
laxed tniv @ sneering smile. he told inte of 

: his fellows, he 

was only just beginning. Hoe was going to win full 
rights for down-trodden labour before he had finished. 

** Ayc!’’ said one of his admirers, ‘‘ and we sha’n’t 
rest now, Luke, till wo ’ave yo’ in Parlyment !” 


After having ushered tho deputation into the library 
Brown, the footman, retired to the pantry where he 
cleaned plate. But he did not set about his work at 
once. 

“Gee!” he whispered, and a distinctly American 
intonation was noticeable in his voice, as he drew from 
a pocket a letter addressed to Stanley Jack. It was not 
sealed down, and the envelope contamed another 
envclope, also not sealed down, addressed to Chief 
Inspector Pickles, the Golden Cross Hotel, Millborough, 
Lancs. 

Brown drew a sheet of notepaper from the inner 
onvelope, and read what was written upon it very 
carefully, as if he were making sure that there was no 
flaw or mistake in what he had written. 

‘ “Gad!” he whispered. ‘‘ Will the little ferret 
ite——” : 

“ Mais, but what a cross visage!” laughed a light 
voice a3 a most elegantly coiffured head came round 
the door. “ But zo other girl—sho write you not a 
sweet lettaire. She say she will not meet you—ah, you 
wicked Mistaire Brown—you play tricks wiz many girls’ 
’earts !’ 

Brown, a little quickly, but with unflurried delibera- 
tion, slipped envelopes and correspondence into an 
inner pocket, and turned towards Lisette. 

“You're a treat!” ho said stolidly. “ Kopt me 
waiting half an hour behind the garage,” 

“Er ladyship, but she keep mo—she fuss—she abuse 
—sho bring tcars to my eyes! But, ma foi, not long 
now. And what do [ care really!” 

Lisette perched her trim, dainty little self on the 
dresser. ‘Two neatest of little feet swung from beneath 
her skirt, and her sloc-like eyes sparkled like a robin’s. 
Brown drew closer, and his arm stole out. But she 
fended it off with a laugh. 

“Only ven I am ze only gir!—not ven I am one 
of two or tliree.” 

* But I tell you—you're the only one!” 

“But mens wero deccivers ever!” laughed Lisette. 

** Look here,” said Brown, ‘do you know what you 
are? You're a teaser——” 

At that moment the pantry-door opened Sharply, 


Drake quitted the room, and in the great hall he saw 
Luke Woad, and the deputation of working-men— 
but an altogether different-looking Woad from the 
drunken brute he had thrashed for molesting Beth one 
Saturday night in Millborough. 

Luke Woad in blue serge, with a linen collar and a 
flaming red tie, and holding a soft felt hat, his feet 
well-shod. Clean-shaven, handsome in a way, and 
bearing bimsclf with an air of aggressive sclf-confidence. 
At sight of Drake, a sneer twisted his mouth, and a 
savage light of triumph momentarily lit up eves that 
rarely looked steadily at anyone or any object for long. 

Drake scemed not to-see him. At this moment it 
did not enter his head to associato Luke Woad with 
Beth’s decision. Woad, according to what Drake 
had heard, had given up drink and was devoting 
himself to agitation. His presence with the deputation 
almost explained itself. 

The only thing that astonished Drake now, as it 
had astonished him once before, was that Lord 
Millborough, the autocrat-master, should have con- 
sented to see the dangerous, unscrupulous gas-bag 
of an agitator. 

Drake's face still bore the marks put upon it by 
tho Rough Terrors, but whatever his suspicions, there 
was bas | whatever in the shhpe of proof to associate 
Luke Woad with the dastardly attack for which Bill 
Bowker had been sent to trial by the Dudding Bench. 

‘Follow me, please !’’ said Brown, who appeared 
at that moment, and the deputation, Luke Woad at 
its head, passed into the library. 

Lord Millborough stood with his back to the great 
fireplace, his lean hands clasped behind his back, his 
eyes narrowed a little, to the outward eye the stern 
autocratic master. 

Yet the man, heading the little deputation of hard- 
handed, clumsily-clad men, carrying their hats and 
caps rather awkwardly as if hardly knowing ,what 
do with them, was the real master, and he knew it, and 
he had come to the Hall on this night expressly to 
show his power and humble the man ho had always 
hated and envicd. 

Woad drew himself up in a way that was an insult 
in itself. ‘‘ I’m as good and better than you!” his 
action seemed to say. 

Then he spoke : 

“T’ve been asked by my fellow-working men,” he 
said, “ to put their case before yo’ to-night. I’ve been 
sclected spokesman, an honour of which, maybe, I’m 
not worthy.” 

A murmur of dissent from the deputation. Lord 
Millborough stonily silent. Woad’s restless eyes 
became steadily fixed for a moment on the stern, 
grey face. ‘“* You're coming down onTyour knees to 
me!” they said. ‘* You cannot help but do so. No 
more than you can help brassing up every time I 
choose to put the twist on you!” 

“To-day,” he went on aloud, “Joe Biddle was 
dismissed from the factory. To-morrow morning ’e's 
going to present himself at the gates, and if he’s not 
taken back, then every man workin’ for the Windmill 
Spinning and Weaving Company, comes out on strike!” 

“* Ayo, aye !’’ murmured the deputation. 

A vein throbbed and became visible on Lord Mill- 
borough’s forehead. 

“ An’, more than that, I tell yo’ that if Joe Biddle 
isn’t taken back, wo’ll have every man and woman out 
o’ every factory and shed in Millborough till ’e is 
taken back. I tell yo’ we've had enough of your 
arbitrary ways—sacking men here, sacking men there, 
fining men here and fining them there—and what divvy 
is yorcompany paying. I’masking yo! What divvy’s 
yo'r company paying? Twenty-two and a half per 
cent. And who makes it for you? Tho likes of us. 

“ And I’m ’cre to-night, at the request of my fellow- 
workers and a working-man myself, to tell yo’ that 
there’s going to be an end to this sort of thing. We 
working-men ’avoe tho power and the right and the 
might, only in the past we’ve not know how to uso it. 
But from ‘enceforth we're going to use it. There are 
mien and women and little ones short of food in Mill- 
Horough and yo’ro living on the fat o’ the land. But 
the working-man’s day is coming—it’s dawning |” 


‘ Aye, ayo!” murmured the deputation. 


displayed. . 

* Poof!’ she laughed airily, with a slight flinging 
up of her attractively retroussé nose. “* What do I 
care for you, you fat old thing! Soon I go from 
ere ! ” ‘ 

“ Furriner!”? said Mr. Eccles, with most scathing 
contempt. ? 

“Bag of paper!” retorted Lisette, and whisked 
out of the room. 

Brown picked up his wash-leather and gave his 
attention to the plate that still remained to be cleaned. 
But Mr. Eccles’ temper had not been improved by 
what he termed “a furriner’s sauce ! ” 

“You're as bad as that bit of furrin baggage!” 
he snorted apoplectically at Brown. ‘‘ Why can’t 
you leave the women alone. I’vo always credited 
you with being a level-headed fellow.” 

** One must have a bit of fun sometimes, Mr. Eccles,” 
said Brown, stolid and respectful. 

* Fun!” retorted the butler. ‘ Why, that French 
girl’s only making a fool of you. She was walking out 
this evening with that Pickles of Scotland Yard. I 
happened to sco ’em, though they didn’t happen 
to see me.” 

Brown dropped the wash-leather with which he was 
rubbing a salver. Then he stooped, picked it up, and 
his face was 4s stolid as ever when he continued his 
task. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 
Supper with Stanley Jack. 

** REHEARSAL to-morrow at eleven-thirty, everybody 
concerned.—FREDERICK STURMER, stage manager.” 

Fairy read the notice pinned on to the green board 
inside the stage-door entrance, and a thrill went 
through her. She was going home to the rooms slic 
had taken on her arrival in the small Scotch town 
where the company had come from Wales. She hail 
been “‘ on the stage ” for some days, and the experiencc: 
she had gone through had made the time fly past in a 
whirl of excitement. bre 

Stanley Jack had seen her off that same night from 
Euston. She had been in a frenzy of anxiety to gct 
.out of London—to put miles and miles between herself 
and the terrible possibility of meeting Bob. 

That the man she had really loved in her irresponsible 
wayward fashion had wi her out of his life, she 
fully believed. Fage’s embellished story had sunken 
into her brain, and sorrow at Bob's treatment and 
her own foolish deceit had given way to indignation 
and injured pride. 

If he had really loved her he would have believca 
no ill of her; he would have gone straight to her 
and have asked her to tell him what it all meant, 
but instead Bob had behaved as though she were as 
bad as shoe had been made out, and all Fairy’s former 
wilfulness rose to the surface, and hardened her heart 
against the man whom she had loved. 

One person only she thought of tenderly—Beth. 
Sho wrote to her as soon as she was settled in thi’ 
horrid little Welsh town where she began her stage 
career. She had previously sent off @ telegram tv 
Beth in London, saying, “ Not returning to-night, 
writing.” Of course Beth would think she was wit) 
Mrs. Paul, and it was her own lettcr from the Wels’ 
town that had told Beth the truth, and at last allayed 
her anxiety concerning the result of Fairy’s visit to 
London, 

. « » Bob has believed the worst about me,’ 
Fairy had written from the town in Walcs. . . . 
He has nearly killed Sir Harold Hilmon, and Sir 
Harold’s servant told me that he had threatened to 
kill me . . . 80, dear Beth, the only thing for 
me to do was to try to get work. I havea very goo! 
engagement with one of Mr. Stanley Jack’s companiex. 
I went to him at once, as soon as I knew that Bob ha! 
finished with mo . . . and he gave me an engagr- 
ment that might be the beginning of good thing: 
s a « don’t worry about me, dear. I shall be al! 
right, but I had to get work to keep me from broodin 
and you know that in Millborough I stood no chanc: 
of poiag to do. 

*T wouldn't have taken such a step, dear Beth, 
only Bob, hating mc as he seems to do now, has 
frightened mo into taking any chance to get away from 
London or Millborough . . . don’t blame me, 
blame him . . . but I'll try to send some moncy 
every week to help you to keep the home going—you 
and dad have been so good to me that I don’t want 
to seem ungrateful, only don’t try to get me bach. 
Ihave made my bed now, and I mean, whatev.t 
happens, to lic on it. . . 

*T shall b> all right, Beth dear, and vou shall hear 
every week . . . but I'm on the stage at last, 
and mean to keep there. Best love to dad and heaps 
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hat will do!” said Lord Millborough through 
his teeth. ‘* Biddle was dismissed for a breach of 
discipline.” 

“No, he wur not !”’ retorted Woad, with gleaming 
eyes and crashing a fist down on a table. ‘No, he 
wur not! Biddle ’as been a marked man since the last 
strike, because ’e’s a prominent member of the Union, 
end yo’ know that, and we know it. D'ye think 
we're blind ? And to-morrow, if he’s not taken back, 
wi’out a word, then every man comcs out. Now yo’ 
’ave it, straight!” 

Woad snapped-his fingers at the tall figure over 
against the fireplace. 

“* If he’s not took back, there'll not be a mill running 
in Millborough, the day after to-morrow !”’ 

‘“* Aye, aye!” murmured tho deputation doggedly. 
“And if we come out,” went on Woad, “y: 
fiad the working-man this time one too many for 
vo'r police-hirelings—aye, and the redcoats, if yo’ 
call them in. But you'll take Joe Biddle back, ’'m 
thinking, when he comes to work to-morrow morning !”’ 
Again his eyes became stcady, and they secmed 
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to your dear self, from your loving sister Fairy.—P.S.— 
If ever Bob Evans should go to Millborough and ask 
nbout me, please don’t tell him where I am, or what 
I am doing . . . he has treated me dreadfully, 
and I'll never forgive him—never ! ” 

That letter received by Beth was answered at orce, 
and the tenderness of Beth’s reply brought tears to 
Fairy’s blue eyes. Beth comforted her, and hoped 
she would be happy in her work, though she would far 
rather have her at home and work for her than Ict her 
go on the stage. She also implored her to to let 
her know if ever she wanted her to goto her . . 
and when she had finished Beth’s letter tears stood 
in Fairy’s eyes. * 

She had found everyone in the company very kind, 
but she had remembered Stanley Jack’s warning not 
to talk much to anyone, or to give away the fact that 
she was overpaid for the part she was to play. 

She had been given a tiny part in the lurid melo- 
drama, but it contained a dance—and every night she 
had been encored, a fact that had filled her vain little 
heart with jgy. It was only a skirt dance, buf ever 
since she danced that waltz with Stanley Jack 
in his office, she had let herself go in an abandon of 
cestasy, hoping that one day he would see her in it, and 
approve of her professional dancing as much as he had 
her amateur performance. 

Sometimes she thrilled at the memory of that 
dance with the fascinating Stanley Jack in the offices 
of the Siddons Dramatic Academy. 

The touch of his arms, the spell of lis magnetic 
eyes, the atmosphere of something that had mado 
her forget Bob Evans while his eyes had held hers, 
had woven round her senses a web of confusing 
emotions that would have made the man laugh and 
show his gold tooth in a grin of vanity. 

As she stood looking at the call-board she was joined 
by another girl who dressed in the same room as herself. 

“‘ What's the rehearsal for?” Fairy askod. ‘‘ Has 
anything gone wrong ?” 

The otber girl who, by the way, had left girlhood 
a long distance behind her, laughed. 

“No, but I heard that a new girl joins to-morrow— 
and Stanley’ll be here to see the rehcarsal.”’ 

Fairy flushed. ‘“ You mean Mr. Jack?” 

“Yes; we all call him ‘Stanley.’ He's a regular 
terror when he does join the company,” the other 
girl went on. ‘‘ He's always chopping and changing 
parts—none of us can rely on keeping our engagements 
when he’s on the war-path.” 

The two girls left the theatre and walked down the 
etroet together. 

“ You're one of Stanley’s pupils ?”’ the older actress 
gail abruptly. 

“ Y-es,” Fairy murmured. 

The other shrugged her shoulders. 

" Well, so long as he likes you, you won't want an 
engagement, but tako my tip and don’t be flirted 
with. Stanley’s awful with pretty pupils; he’s a 
real terror ; but don’t, for goodness’ sake, say I said so.” 

Fairy promised. But as she crept away to her loncly 
bed in her little bedroom thet nigut, she thought over 
what the passé actress had told her. 

Mr. Jack had been so good to hr that it was hard 
to belicve he was sneered at by the rest of the company. 
She liked him, he was her only friend, he had helped 
her to get out of London where she had becn afraid to 
stay on account of Bob, and had lent her the moncy 
to buy her things with—yes, she was moro grateful 
to him than she could say. Sho would tell him so 
if she saw him at the rehearsal to-morrow. 

The following day she went down to the theatre in 
good time. Sho was excitcd at the thought of eccing 
Stanley Jack, and she had made herself look a3 pretty 
a; she could. A bunch of violcts were tucked into her 
hosom, and a new lace scarf was twined round her 
slim throat. Very sweet and winscme she looked as 
she stepped on to the dreary stage, lit by a solitary 
“T” light, and tho front of the theatre shrouded 
in grey dust shects. 

The rehearsal had not begun, but already t!:cre 
was a crowd of girls on the stage, chatting and laughing 
amongst themsclves. 

Fairy had taken a chair in tho wings, for she was 
still very shy with the rest of the company, when 
suddenly she heard her name exclaimed aloud in a tone 
of absolute amazement. 

“Fairy! Goodness ! 
dcing here ?” 

Fairy sprang to her fcet, her face white with fear. 

Standing beside her chair was Rosie Cay in a shabby 
tweed coat and skirt, her merry round face framed 
in a mass of unruly curls, 

“Rosie!” she cried. ‘ You!” 

A merry laugh greeted her words. 

“I’m the one who should be surprised ! What on 
earth are you doing here? I thought you were 
Going to keep at home.” 

The hot blood stained Fairy’s cheeks. 

““My engagement was broken off,’ she said 
hurriedly, ‘* so I camo to London and joined Mr. Jack's 
company last week in Wales—are you the new membcr 
of the company?” she went on. “ But don’t cail 
mo Fairy. I’m Elsa Vere!” 

At that moment the stage-manager called the first 
act, and the rehearsal began. Rosie was separated 
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from Fairy—the two girls had different scenes in 
which they appeared, but during a pause in the 
rehearsal Rosie went up to Fairy. 

““Come and have some supper with me after the 
show to-night—I'm staying at the Green Dragon, 
wo can settle about sharing rooms in the next town we 
travel to.” 

“IT should love to!” Fairy replied; then they 
began to rehearse again, and lost sigit of each other. 
Fairy had to run over her dance again, the stage- 
Manager seemed most anxious for her to repeat it— 
though she had given satisfaction even at the first 
trial rehearsal when she had joined. 

But she flung herself into the dance—remembering 
that it was rumoured that Stanley Jack was to be 
present at tho rehearsal, and indifferent to the crowd 
on the stage, she let herself go—throwing body and 
soul into the languid movements of the dance. 

At last the rehcarsal was over . . . the crowd 
of tawdry or shabby girls left the theatre—and Fairy 
was following them, meaning to look for Rosic, when 
she heard her name called. 

“You're wanted on the stage, Miss Vere,” said a 
boy's voice. She turned and went swiftly back 
to the stage, jt was in partial darkness now, but by the 
flaring *'T” light, stood a tall, lithe figure. At the 
sight of it Fairy’s heart gave a leap in her body. 

Mr. Jack was smiling at her with friendly eyes. 

*“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ have I taken you by surprise ?” 

The girl flushed vividly. 

“I—TI heard that you were to be at the rehearsal, 
Mr. Jack,” she murmured shyly. 

“And I was,” he said, showing his gold tooth in a 
sudden emile. “I was in the dress-circle, watching 
you dance—excellent, excellent !—you have improve 
wonderfully since that day in the office when we waltzed 
together—d’you remember that dance of ours?” 

Fairy thrilled with excitement. The stage was 
empty except for herself and Stanley Jack—a few 
stage-hands were doing somcthing to some scenery 
up the stago, but to all intents and purposes they 
were alone. 

“You remember our waltz?” Jack's voice was 
insinuating—ho had drawn nearer to her, and their 
fingers met—and clasped—the girl’s hands trembled 
in the man’s. 

““T remember—how can I forget your kindness, 
Mr. Jack?” Fairy murmured. ‘I owe everything 
to vou—everything !” 

“That's nonsense !”’ he retorted gaily; “a pretty 
girl like you is sure to get on. By the way, docs 
anyone here know whe you are ?”’ : 

“They all think my name's *F!-2 Vere,’ ™ 
replied. “I’ve tokl no one, but this morning --— 

She was about to tell of her miecting with Rosie 
when Stanley Jack went on quickly : 

“ Well, look here—come to supper with mo to-nigit 
after the show—just slip round to the * George,” and 
You needn't sav anything—you 
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had held her to 
him, and had Bob 
been moro of a 
man of the world 
he would never 
have lost her. 

Fairy didn't 
love Stanley 
Jack, but his 
fascination and 
imperious Manner 
excited her; she 
wished the other 
girls could see hor 
y flirting with the 
manager — how 
jealous they'd be ! 
How they‘d hate 
her! 

“T should like 
to come to 
supper,” she fal- 


The pantry door opened shurply, 

and ihe bald head of Mr. Kecles tered, remember- 

appeared, ing her promise 

to Rosic, ® but I've prom'<ol one of the girls to go to 
supper with her to-night.” 

He gave an amuse lang’. 

ws My dear little girl, of course you can get out of 

hat!” 
‘ Fairy stammercd a dazzled reply. Already the 
man’s dominecring influence was beginning to under- 
mine her will-power. She thought less of her promise 
to Rosie than before. ‘To have supper with Stanloy 
Jack—to bo his favourite in the company ! 

“Till to-night, after the show,” he said; ‘slip out 
and come round to the ‘Ceorge,’ 1 shall be waiting 
for you!” 

Tatry hurricd home with her head full of the 

(Continued on next page.) 
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NEW SKINS FOR OLD. 


A Modern i Fag of an Old’ 


Legendary Cry. 


“New i for old” was the cry round which 
the wonderful adventures of the legendary Aladdin 
were based. “New skins for old” has been the 
openly accepted adaptation since the great skin- 
healer Zum-buk came to the rescue of disease- 
stricken mankind, Zam-buk stands in a class by 
itself as the medium for exchanging new healthy 
skin fg tissue worn out and eaten away by disease 
or festering and poisoned sores. 

One outstanding feature of present-day life is 
the stupendous benefit and unparalleled success 
of Zam-buk, the wonderful healer which bas solved 
the secret of expelling skin disease, and of natu- 
rally aud quickly healing naked wounds. It is 
not many generations ago that surgeons used to 
arrest bleeding by searing the wound with a red- 
hot iron or dressing it with boiling oil, The 
modern humane idea for substituting an ointment 
or other emollient application has long prevailed, 
but it has always remained open to certain grave 
objections snd deficiencies, till scientific men 
branched out in an entirely new direction and 
perfected “ healing hy ointment” by the inventiou 
of Zam-buk. 

Most so-called healing preparations are either 
too coare for the skin to absorb any part of 
them, with the result that they cannot dispel 
disease as they profess to do; or their mineral 
ingredients have a positively harmful effect. 
Generally, also, these common ointments are 
composed largely of animal fat which makes 
them turn rancid and unusable; in fact, it is 
impossible to name any cheap salve with decent 
keeping properties. 

Consequently, cheap ointments and common 
salves are being rapidly discarded in favour of 
Zam-buk, not only on account of the latter's 
remarkable healing, but also because of the com- 

lete absence from Zam-buk of any rancid animal 
‘ats und coarse mineral drugs. Thanks to latest 
scientific discovery, more healing, soothing, and 
antiseptic power is now concentrated in a single 
box of Zam-buk than can be found in a ton of 
cheap ointment. , 

The great feature of Zam-buk which acconnts 
for its unparalleled effectiveness and its daily 
increasing reputation is its unique composition. 
This composition was only determined after pains- 
taking research and costly experiments, and the 
manufacture of Zam-Luk embraces so many com- 
plicated processes and valuable ingredients that 
the large demand for Zam-buk alone makes it 
possible to produce it at a price within the reach 
of the most modest purse. 

This novel preparation contains certain valuable 
herbal extracts, which are first cleverly refined 
and brought together, and then blended by a 
secret process. Zam-buk bas none of the rancid 
animal fats or poisonous minerals present in 
cheap ointments. It is, therefore, not only 
more refined and more veasily and naturally 
absorbed by the tiny pores of the skin, but it 
always maintains the same high standard of 
healing efficiency. Zam-buk quickly soothes 
and purifies a wound or sore. It renews tho 
damaged flesh tissues und makes them improg- 
nable to disease-spreading germs, keeping at bay 
eczema, ulcers, blood-poisou, ringworm, and 
obstinate skin trouble. 

Zam-buk thus represents thc highest achieve- 
ment ever ittained in the science of healing. It 
is at once the one ever-ready healer and the ideal 
skin-cure; and it is likewise the most concentrated 
and the most uniformly effective. 

The real secret of Zain-buk las never been 
disclosed, and nothing can be made which will do 
the sxme miraculous healing, er whi:h will so 
rapid}y prevent wounds taking “ bad ways.” 

Dont experiment, therefore, with cheap and 
home-made ointments and salves. Pin your faith 
to the scientifically prepared Zam-buk, for which 
the rarest herbs and the most wonderful mann- 
facturing processes are required aud used. The 
proprietors will forward a free trial sample box 
of this novel healer and disease-kilting balm 
to everyone who cuts this paragrapi from 
Pearson's WEEKLY, 4,1'12, and posts it, along 
with 1d. stamp (for relnrn postage), to the 
Zam-luk mfg. co., Greck Street, Leeds. 


“Wife.” (See pre OSS.) 
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excitement of thesecret supper she was going tohave that 
night ; she had nothing smart to wear, but she looked 
ovor the contents of her small theatre-basket, which 
she had bought with Stanley Jack’s money before 
keaving London to join the company, in Wales. 

The only blouse she had was a blue silk one Beth 
had sent her in the parcel of things she had packed on 
to her when she knew her address. It had been 
Bcth’s, and as she shook it out tears suddenly started 
to Fairy’s cycs. . 

Beth was so good ; she hadn't said a single word of 
reproach to her for going away from home—Beth 
wouldn’t approve of her going out to supper with 
Stanley jo ; deep down in her heart Fairy fdlt that 
Beth would have done all she could to stop her. 

“But he's my manager,” she muttered ; “if I 
offend him I aiall wet my notice. I can't afford to vex 
him by not turning up to-night ; I'll have gfo tell 
Rosie some story to get out of going to her rooms. 

‘That same night Rosie, who had taken up her part 
at a moment's notice, dressed in the same room with 
Fairy and five other girls. She was on the stage 
when Fairy was off, but when tho picce was ovcr and 
the girls were removing their make-up, Rosie said 
laughingly : 

“1 say, kid "—for Fairy had asked her not to call 
her by hor well-known nick-name in front of the other 
girlsa— you are getting yourself up no end of a swell 
to come and eat bread and cheese with me!” 

Fairy flushed guiltily. , 

“Oh, Rosie !” she began hastily ; ‘ T can’t come out 
with you to-night! I—I've met fricnds, and they 
want me to go to supper with them.” . 

Rosie's round, honest eyes gazed et her in 
amazement. 

“Who on earth is it, kid? You've never been to 
Scotland before, have you?” . 

“It's no one you've heard me talk about,” Fairy 
said swiftly, turning away; “wo can havo supper 
some other night.” 

““Where do your friends live?” Rosie asked 
presently. ‘* If they're not meeting you I'll walk with 
you to the house.” . 

Before Fairy could answer a gitl’s voice rang out 
from the other end of the room. 

“The boss is making love to her, I saw them on 
the stage this morning, and they were whispering like 
lovers—they didn’t see me, though ; I expect he’s the 
‘friend ’ that’s taking her out to supper!” she laughed 
spitefully. ‘I know Stanley Jack's little ways—I 
was in one of his other companies—what-ho !” 

“Shut up!” Rosie snapped sharply. “* Who asked 
for your opinion ?”” 

But when the other girls had gone she waited about 
till she and Fairy were y to leave the theatre. 
Fairy had made herself look as pretty as she could in 
Beth's blue silk blouse that matched the colour of her 
eyes, and her face was flushed with excitement. Rosie 
herself was wearing o dark blue coat and skirt, and her 
cotton shirt had a stiff linen collar to it that gave her 
a boyish look. 

“ Fairy—dear old kid,” she began, “‘ don’t be ratty 
with mo, but I want you to let me go with you to this 
supper—surely you can say that I’m an old pal—and, 
anyway, we can be company for each other, your 
friends won’t mind me—that is, if they are decent 
people,” she added slowly. 

Fairy turned on her with an angry face. 

“You are only spying on me, that’s what you're 
doing!’ she cried in a trembling voice. ‘1 wish 
you'd mind your own business ; I can take care of 
myself, thank you, 
Rosie; I don’t 
want a nurse!” 

Into the other 
girl's boyish face 
there flashed an 
expression of such 
tender mother- 
love that it trans- 
figured her from 
a merry tomboy 
into a woman. 

She went up to 
Fairy and put her 
slim young arms 
S round her neck. 

S ‘Dearest kid ! 
You know that 
I’m your friend— 
I promised Mrs. 
Paul that time in 
London that I'd 
bea friend alwa 
that I'd stand by 
you, and keep 
you from any harm that I could, if we were ever 
together, and now I feel that my chance has come, that 
Ican stand between you and evil!” 

Fairy shook her hand off impatiently. It was 
getting late, and she had promised Mr. Jack to be in 

time at the hotel. 

“ Thanks, but I’m in no danger of any evil,” she 
retorted crossly. ‘‘ For goodness’ sake, Rosie, mind 
your own business; I’m not a baby!” 

“Tell fhe one thing,” Rosie insisted quietly ; ‘is 


“ Fairy, pera are you 
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it our manager, Mr. Jack, that you're going out to 
supper with ? Tell the truth—unless you re ashamed 
to!” 

Fairy reddencd angrily. Brought to bay in that 
manner, she forgot Stanlcy Jack's warning not to tell 
any of the giris in the company that she was going out 
to supper with him. . er 

“ Very well, then,” she answered hurriedly ; it is— 
now will you go away and leave me in peace? I'm 
late aa it is.” 

But Rosie didn’t move. Ingtcad, her face went 
pale with fury. . 

“That man’s a beast—he had no right to ask you 
alone to supper with him!” she said decidedly ; 
“and you shan't go alone!” er 

‘What are you talking about?” Fairy gasped. 
“ You can’t invite yourself.” 

“JT don't mean to; he’s all right as a manager—but 
I'd rather be dead than have his oily love-making ! . 
Rosie retorted contemptuously. ‘‘ Ho knows he's a 
cad to get a girl who doesn’t know the ropes to visit him 
at his rooms; but you won't go, I'll stop you if I loso 
my shop over it—I'll risk everything to keep you from 
evil a don’t care if you hate me for it!” she went 
on firmly. ‘t The day'll come when you'll thank me 
on your knees that I stopped you to-night ! aaa 

Fairy looked at her appealingly. The girl with the 
stronger will was winning; but there was Stanley 
Jack—ho was waiting for her—what was she to do? 
How to get away from Rosie ? 

© You aroall wrong to think that Mr. Jack means me 
any harm,” sho began ; “ this is a matter of business— 
I must go to supper with him, he wants to introduce 
me to—to a London manager at supper; I certainly 
won't be put off! Let me pass, pleaso, Rosio, I'm 
dreadfully late—I don't know what's the matter 
with you.” 

“Listen to mo, Fairy!" Rosie went on in a low 
firm voice. “If you go to Stanley Jack's rooms 
to-nigit, there'll be no manager as you know—ho will 
be alone, and I shall send a telegram to your sister 
Both and ask her to fetch you at once—to do all she 
can to save you from being ruined in this company. 
“ Now take your choice,” she added ; ‘ either send a 
line to Jack’s rooms to say you fool ill and can’t come, 
or be ready to go home to Millborough with your 
sister.” 

Fairy clenched her hands. Her pretty, babyish face 
was distorted with rage. She hated Rosie at that 
moment. 

“T will go to supper—no one can stop me!” she 
panted. 

Rosie turned to the door. 

“If I can’t bring you to reason I shall try what I can 
do with Mr. Jack,” she said pally. “** Fil go with you 
to his rooms, and ask him if he will invite me to supper, 
too, as I’m hungry.” 

“"T won't walk with you!” Fairy gasped furiously. 
“ T won't be made to look a fool !”” 

Then she hurricd away from the theatre before 
Rosie could detain her. 

Just for a moment Rosie hesitated, and as she did 
so, she saw Fairy hail a cab and spring into it, and 
only then Rosie remembered that she did not know 
where Stanley Jack was staying. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT. 
“From One Who Knows.” 


Cuter Inspector PickKves was in bed at the Golden 
Cross Hotel with a very hot mustard-plaster on his 
chest, into which region a severe cold in the head, 
contracted when lying in wet grass. 

Indeed, though Mr. Pickles disliked admitting the 
fact, he was feeling very queer, and more than once he 
had drawn his watch from under his pillow and timed 
his pulse by it. He did not happen to have a clinical 
thermometer with him, but he was inclined to think 
that his temperature was considerably above normal, 
arriving at this conclusion from his general feeling of 
lassitude, and also from a tendency of his thoughts, 
of which he was sub-conscious, to become muddled. 

Lisette’s piquant face and vital, sloe-like eyes 
intruded on him, and would then yield to Major 
Collett’s powerful, iron-jawed face, which, in its turn, 
would be displaced by a pock-marked, seamed, scarred 
visage, a moloskin cap drawn down over the eye—a 
face across which—so it seemed to Mr. Pickles, who 
was undoubtedly queer—the expression of a man and a 
devil alternately played. 

And then this gnarled, seamed, extraordinary face 
yielded to the stolid, vacuous, saucer-eyed features 
of Brown, the footman of Millborough Hall. 

** Brown—ah, Brown!” muttered Pickles more than 
once in a thin voice, and plucked at the coverlet of his 
bed with irritable fingers. 

In fact Mr. Pickles made rather a pathetic figure. 
Hectic spots were coming out more pronouncedly on 
his worn face. 

Again he got hold of his watch, and timed his pulse. 
It was most unsatisfactory. He was not concerned 
about his health for health’s sake in itself; but this 
miserable attack had taken him just when he was 
most anxious to be up and doing. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Pickles, whose indifferent health 
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{ yj and impaired 
. digestion were the 
consequences of 
devotion to duty, 
had had a touch 
of pneumonia 
before, and 
though he had 
the spirit of a 
iant he had gone 
own before it, 
and had_becn 
rendered helpless, 
body and mind. 
This was the 
reason why now 
he had taken the 
doctor’s advice, 
was keoping in 
bed, and had an 
uncomfo stably 
hot gmustard- 
plaster on _ his 
chest. He did 
not want to be hors de combat for woeks. Two or three 
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Their fingers met—and clasped—the 
girl’s hands trembled in the man’s. 


days in bed was a lesscr evil. 


* A stitch in time!” he said aloud, and smiled 
mournfully at the water-jug on the wash-stand, which, 
with a towel on top, seemed somehow to have been 


changed into a human being. Then he added, as the 


ang became a jug again : “ This will never do!” 
hen someone knocked at the door. 

“If I imagined that knock,” he thought, ‘‘ I know 
I'm ill; if I didn’t, good. Como in!” he cried aloud. 

Major Collett-entercd. Mr. Pickles looked relieved, 
He was not so bad as he feared a moment before. 

“‘ Sorry to hear you're seedy!’ said Collett. 

Mr. Pickles remarked that it was unfortunate. 

* At the same time,” went on the Chief Constable, 
whose complexion looked rather sallow, ‘“‘ we don’t 
seem to make much progress. The reward’s brought 
no one forward.” 

“ Brought no one forward—no! No!” agreed Mr. 
Pickles mournfully, but studying the water-jug fixedly. 

“* And—I'm obliged for your assistance and—ha !— 
to Scotland Yard for putting you and their services 
at my disposal, but I don’t believe in flogging a dead 
horse, and it strikes me that is what we're doing.” 

‘“* But,” murmured Pickles dismally, ‘“‘ there may be 
life in the old dog—I mean the old horse—yet !’ 

“ Yes, yes,” Collett snapped; “‘ but I didn’t come 
here to be funny! ‘The point is that, as far as I am 
concerned, in my official capacity, I shan’t require 
your services further. I’ve ‘phoned Scotland Yard 
to that effect. As I say, if anything does happen, 
develop later, we shall take advantage of it, and, of 
course, the reward still remains for anyone to claim. 
You're having a doctor to look after you? You look 
a bit flushed.” 

*T feel very seedy!” admitted Pickles gloomily. 

“Sorry; but doubtless they'll look after you 
hore all right. We shall be keeping our eyes open; 
one never knows when information will come in 
suddenly, and often as not in investigating some case 
one cuts down a clue to another ; but in the matter of 
the jewels and Stevens I feel that we’ve done everything 
possible. Don’t think I’m dissatisfied with your 
efforts, Pickles. I shall report to Scotland Yard 
favourably on your diligence, and so on. Come and 
give me a look-up before you go back. Good-day!” 

And with a jerk of his head, Chief Constable Collett, 
straight-backed as on parade, strode from the room. 

* Just too,” was Pickles’ thought, “‘ when I want all 
my faculties! And I traced that most interesting, if 
somewhat grim personality with a missing finger 
to Bolton’s Yard. Tut, tut!’ His teeth chattered. 


“Tt will be all the same a hundred years hence.” 


After that, he slept, and when presently he awoke 
and blinked feebly at the water-jug it was a wator- 
jug. He was still blinking at it, when he fancicd 
there was another knock, and was rolieved to find 
the boots of the hotel entered upon bis summons. 

** Post, Mester Pickles,”’ said the young man. 

Pickles picked up his letters with an effort, as if his 
hands were lead-weighted, and opened one of thom 
clumsily. The neat writing danced, jigged, and blurred. 

“* To-night,” he deciphered at last, “I meet you 
again, mon cher ami, and I do hope the cow in your 
chest no more trouble you. I have little news, but 
some nows. Au revoir, tenderly and sincerely. 1 
do not write English ver: well. —L.”” 

Pickles laughed tremulously. 

as Cow in my chest ’—no, no, my sweet Lisctte— 
wo spell it ‘ cough ’"—but I love your pretty mistakes— 
but I shall not be there—at least ——” 

His burning eyes were staring at his second Iett:r, 
the postmark “* London, N.W.”’ 

He opened it to the accompaniment of chattcring 
teeth that suggested cold, whereas the deepening 
hectic on his face suggested burning fever. 

“If you go to the shaft ventilating the Stack tunn:l, 
you wil find a couple of bars loose, and just blow, 
toithin an arm's reach, something that will explain what 
has become of the missing jewels—From OnE Wx0 
Knows Someruine!” 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Gan. 4, 1912. 


This Article has been Written by a well-known City Solicitor 
aie has come into Intimate Contact in the C ourse of his Busiece pieemsre yacht. 


with many Millionaires. 

Waen I was a young man the Rothschilds were 
the only well millionaires in the City. It 
was then for some rezso1 or other considered the 
fashion for a man who oould lay his hand on a few 
millions of money to go about shabbily dressed, 
and though this notion no longer prevails, I know 
several millionaires whose personal expenditure 
is extraordinarily small. 

A.client of mjne, who is master of certainly not 
less than three millions, comes into tho City on 
a ’bus, alights at the bank, and walks to his office. 

He lunches off a penny bun and a glass of milk, 
and he informed me quite recently that he never in 
his life paid more for an umbrella than three and 
ninepence. Perhaps it is as a counterbalance to 
these economies that he wears an antique camco 
ring for which he paid £50,000 in a Paris saleroom. 
Worth Miillliens and Didn’t Know It. 

The most remarkable millionaire I ever came 
across was @ man who was a millionaire without 
his knowing it. He has lived for years in a suburban 
villa rented at fifty pounds a year and keeps but 
one servant. He has been engaged for many years 
in speculating in houses and land. He began, I 
believe, on a capital of only £500. 

A few years ago he brought mo a whole pile of 
mortgages, deeds, and bonds of various descriptions, 
and asked me to reckon up how much he was worth. 
He reckoned the value of his property to be £200,000. 
I found the value of it to bo just six times that 
figure. He had estimated the value of a lot of his 
property at the figure he had paid for it, and 
in several instances the value had increased 
enormously. ; 

There are several millionaires, by the way, who 
never take breakfast. Among them are Mr. 
Dierpont Morgan and Baron de Forest. 

Baron de Forest takes a substantial lunch and 
a very light dinner. Mr. ‘Pierpont Morgan’s 
only substantial meal is dinner. 

Always Borrowing Half.Crowns. 

I know one millionaire who dines daily on a raw 
mutton chop or beefsteak and a piece of cheese, 
but his meal costs him nevertheless more than two 
guineas a day, for he drinks at dinn>r a bottle of an 
old claret which, if it was sold in the open market, 
would fetch certainly not less than £2 2s. the halt- 
pint bottle. 

All millionaires exhibit an extraordinary mean- 
ness of disposition in some things whilst they are 
lavishly generous in others. I know a multi- 
millionaire who never carries more than a few 
shillings ready cash in his pocket, and is continually 
borrowing half-crowns from his friends which he 
forgets to pay back, and if the person who had 
accommodated him with a small loan were to 
remind him of it he would get very much offended— 
and people do not like to offend millionaires. Yet 
the same man has, to my knowledge, lent, or rather 
given, thousands away to help his friends who were 
in difficultics, 

I know of a man who had lent this millionaire 
about thirty shillings in small sums. The lender 
found himself suddenly in financial difficultics and 
he went to his millionaire friend for help, who 
promptly wrote him out a cheque for twice the 
sum he had come to borrow. 

Sacks Clerks Who Want Rises. 

There is a millionaire who is tho head of an old- 
established financial house whose clerks are probably 
the worst paid in the City. His managing clerk 
has only a salary of £2 10s. a weck, and his others 
are pail from fifteen to thirty shillings a week. But 
the millionaire in question from time to time gives 
each clerk in his employ a substantial gift in 
money. Tho gift may vary from five to a couple of 
hundred pounds. 

A clerk in his employ never knows when a gift 
may come. Perhaps he may receive nothing for a 
couple of years, and then some morning ho will find 
® cheque in an envelope on his desk for perhaps 
two years’ wages. But if one of this millionaire’s 
clorks were to ask for an increase in salary of even 
half-a-crown a weck he would be sacked on the spot. 

I will finish this article by telling a story that I 


Some say it is the sunshine of the heart reflected in the face. 
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__do not think has ever been told 

I beforo of Mr. Vanderbilt. It was 
told to me by afriend of his. 

When a young man he was asked 
by two young Stock Exchange friends, 
who were about as sharp as they 
make them in Wall Street, to go third 
shares in the purchaso of a steam 
The two young 
oe , Mr. yende to 

pay all the purchase price, which was 
£1,500, and they gave him bills for dale shares. 

A week later the three went ona pleasure cruise, 
and after a had been a week at sea these two 
clever young brokers had won from Mr. Vanderbilt 
at nap, which they played in the evening, the 
amount of their shares of the price of the 
yacht. 

But Mr. Vanderbilt then made the announcement 
that he had purchased the yacht in his own name, 
and that it was his property, and he gave the two 
friends the choice of paying him £1,000 apicce as 
the amount of their passage money for the rest of 
the cruiso, or of being lowered into the sea in the 
yacht’s boat to make their own way as best they 
could to New York. The two clever young men 
took their choice and paid up. 


SIRS 
b.a¥ 


SHE WANTED TO KNOW. 

“ Look here,” said the reforming husband, “ we 
must have things arranged in this house so that we 
shall know just where everything is kept.” 

“With all my heart,” swectly answered his wife, 
“and let us begin with your late hours, my love. 
Se very much like to know where they are 

ept.” 


£390 IN PRIZES 


now awarded for the 
Parrot’s Gomments 


ANOTHER £10 OFFERED BELOW. 


Tits week the Parrot has been among tho skaters, and 
as our terse shows, has been keeping an eyo on young 
Claude, who was performing fizures of eight and other 
evolutions in the hope of attracting the attention of fair 
Miss de Vere. ‘ . 

Unfortunately for young Claude, he banged right into 
the old danger post, and we invite you to tell usin a last 
line to the verse below what the Parrot suid to him on the 
subject. 

This Jast line that you add need not rhyme nor sean 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than tirce, and 
should have some bearing oa the rest of the verse. . 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: : . 

On New Year's Day, while skating, young Claude 
Tried to show off before Miss de Vere; 

But he banged ’gainst the old danger post, 
And the Parret cried out shrill and clear: 


° . . . . . . . 


An osample last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘He'll have a ‘ gruelling’ time.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a postcard, and address [t to the 
Editor, Peerson’s Weekly, Henrictta Street, London, W.C. [f you like, you 
may inclose your postcard inan envelope, 

2. Mark your postcard " Skate"’ on the top left-hand corner, 
mustarrive not laterthan Thursday, January 4th. ; aie 

3. To the sender of the attempt considered the best.a prize of £5 wi!l 
be awarded. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 10s, each will beawarded to the competitors whose 

come next in merit. 
efor s published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


Attempts 


RESULT OF “BUFF” PARROT CONTEST. 


Tho prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest was 
awarded to M. W. Coombe, 14 Corporation Street, 
Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire, for the following : 

At the Snecks’ Christmas party tle guests 
At * Blind-man's Baft’ started to play; 
But they {e!l over poor ma-in-law, 
And the Varrot then started to say: 
© Another winds fall? yor Cats’ Home, Eh?" 
Ten Consvlation Gifts of 10s. exch have been awarded to 


the following : — — 

89 Victoria * ushey; J. E. 

eee A Oesiagtan Rd, Dundee; J. Clarke, 79 

Salop St., Walton Rd., Liverpool; A. Cowell, 24 

Chadwick Rd., Beccles; H.C. Howes, 16 ennysen Ave., 

Rock Ferry, Birkenhead; Mrs. M. Hunt, C40 Gallowgate, 

Glascow: iiss, M. E. Pana rT pteety, Mil. Men 

irmingham; R. Maguire, 13 Eri «, NIC.R, 

port. Bene Sans Souci: Park, Lelfast; Mrs. 
Richards, Sticklepath, Okehampton. 


What do you say? 


— eS ————— 


INHERITED KIDNEY DISEASE, 


“My mother died of dropsy,” says Mr. J. T. 
Baxter, of 11, Maitland Street, edford, ‘“‘andI am 
afraid I must have inherited kidney disease from 
her, for during the past 20 years it has hada strong 
hold on me. 

“ The first indications I had were chilly feelings 
in the hands and feet, followed by etabbing pains 
in the back. My back was so bad that it was 
almost impossible for me to stand upright. 

“Inflammation of the bladder followed, and 
there was a scalding pain in relieving myself, I 
was troubled a good deal with dizziness and spots 
before the eyes. 

“Since I have been taking Doan’s Backache 
Kidney Pills, however, I have felt better altogether, 
There has been no trouble with the water, and no 
sign of inflammation of tbe bladder. My back is 
a great deal better, too, and it is only occasional 
that I get any backache. I intend to persevere with 
the pills, for I believe I shall get even better still 
as time goes on. (Signed) J.T. Baxter.” 

Many men and women inherit kidney and 
bladder disease, and they recognise a weak back, 
aching loins, palpitating heart, dropsical swellings, 
rheumatic twinges, bladder disorders and gravel as 
signs of their parents’ terrible disease creeping 
on them. Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills are 
especially for kidney and bladder disorders, and 
Popo a healthy action of the kidneys and 

ladder, so that all liquid poisons are flushed out of 
the system in a natural way. 

2s. 9d. a_box,6 boxes 13s. 9d., of all dealers, 
or from Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Stveet, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don’t ask for back- 
ache or kidney pills—ask distincily for Doan’s 
Backache Kidney Pills,the same as Mr. Baxter 
had. 


OXYGEN ANTISEPTIC & 
DENTIFRICES 


Evcot Dental 
Preparations have 
scientific reason 
for their superior- 
ity. They are not strong acid 
cparations that "* rot the teeth,"’ 
But when brushed on cleanse and : 
whiten them by liberating Oxygen _ Bugol Tocth 
(in its more active form of Ozone), Powder in the 
destroys microbes and germ Patent Sprinklep 
matter, and stops decay. Eugol Box 6d.é 11, 
dentifrices are most agreeably oreee _ 
; fragrant and stimulating, oon- Sm 
sequent the care of the lec 
become "s pleasure, their life is Bugol Tooth Paste (Mi 
rolonged, and the blessing of comes out Flat on \ 
ealth follows. the Brush.6d.é A 
Osrainasce of atu? (N\_31- cizes. 
CHEMISTS ano STORES. Bugol Liquid 


or direct, post Dentifrice 


= MAN and Ex- 
Med} hilarates. ff 


free from 


aD Engo! Dentifrice Co 
Colebrook Works, 


“DAILY CHRONICLE ” eUi 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 


AUTHORITATIVE AND COMPLET!. 


“The Daily Chronicle ” has issued @ comprehens.ve Guide to 
At gre t nutionul Act, , 
ba hie popul ir guide to National Insnranoe, consisting of 32 pager, 
containing ubout 2,000 words, hus been prepared Ly a barrister 
who hia followed all the discussing in Paraament since the Bil 


introduced, and has acquired a thorough understanding of the 
ries sire: The book has been revised by @ leading suthoity on 
National Insuronee, and is quite up-to-date. It deala with the Act 


slforma as it lft the House of Lords, 

“Daily Chronicle” Guide will explain to everyone what 
National Insarance is, how it will be worgzed, aud how it wil 
affcct everyone concerned. 


Price 1d. 
Of all Newsagents and Booksellers. 
PRICES CARRIAGE PAID. 
1,000 copies .. jae) . £2 8 6 
"BOO copies... ou 150 
100 copics.. v0e oy oe 7 90 
SO copics... ww « 40 
12 copies... és soe 1 Z. 


t copy ... ae asa . 
ly Publisher, ‘Daily Chronicle,’ .31 P.Wes 
Aerie Whitefriars Strect, London, EC. 
HAIR 


TANURA sc: 


Of established rev utaty nin vestoring Grey or Faded Hair, 
Acts withropility and corte nts, Youd snot have to wait 
woe!s foraresull, Not injurious tothe hair, but actsas 
a Towe, end iinproves crosth and lustts My nEgeS 

lease say Co'our. 2 - pov bottle, post tres (sec sre tro 
poe Ah TRIALS LUTILE, THREE svAMvS, 
L. CHAPINS, Colebrock Werks, 7E Islington, Londor, W. 
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Pottery. 


OnE morning, 2 good many years ago, a Soon 
manufacturer said to his piece-workers: “ Loo 
hero. I know a man out of a job who can be made 
useful. I'll get him in to help you fellows, and you 
can each contribute something towards his wages. 
It will be worth your while because, owing to his 
assistance, you'll be able to cafn more.” 

The picce-workers agreed and the labourer 
started work. Soon other employers did the same. 
The labourers carried the clay used in producing 
the ware, and the water and different things 
necessary. ‘ 

“T reckon you're doing all right!” a pottery 
worker jokingly remarked to one of these labourers. 
‘What we contribute comes to a decent wage for 
you every week.” 

He reckoned the amount. The labourer opened 
his eyes very, very wide, and then he opened his 
mouth in that funny way which usually indicates 
astonishment. 

“You might contribute that much,” ho said, 
“ but I don’t get it.” 

“What!” 

“It's a fact. 
of it.” 

The remaining quarter went into the pocket of 
the employer, who, understand, was careful to do 
the paying himself. He deducted the contributions 
from the piece-workers’ wages and paid the 
labourer what he thought was sufficient. 


Has to Supply Glazing Mixture. 


The system is not general, but it is still in vogue 
in certain places, and is naturally the cause of much 
dissatisfaction. Unfortunately, this is not the only 
deduction. Tho man who makes your cups and 
saucers has more to put up with in this respect 
than many of us who drink out of them. 

Some firms charge printers of ware half-a-crown 
and three shillings a week for what is known as 
mixing colour, the colour used in making the glaze. 
Now, it is stated that a pottery printer will use, 
on an average, about half a pint of colour a week, 
the cost of which would be sixpence. The cost of 
mixing it is estimated at sixpence also. Two 
sixpences are supposed tp make a shilling and no 
more, but the employers in question succeed in 
making them two and sixpence and three shillings 
when the time arrives for the deductions. 

The all-important question: ‘‘ Why should a 
workman be made to pay for material which is used 
solely for his master's profit?” is lost sight of, 
apparently, altogether. It is not considered 
sufficiently important to he noticed. 

Other firms charge their employees for brushes 
used in brushing the ware, and for machinery and 
steam power. There is so much deducted for the 

jigger,’ a contrivance for turning the wheel 
round by which the wate is made, stoppages for 


I get about three-quarters 


A BOOK-MARKER. 

To be interrupted when reading a book is very 
annoying, for much time is lost in finding the place 
at which you last left off. 

The handy book-marker shown in t!:¢ accompanying 


| directly under the shank a 
. pieco of bono is insertod 
‘to reduce 


sketch enables the reader to tell at a glance where to 
recommonce his reading. 
The central piece marked A is made to slip up and 
down, an so indicate the last line read. 
This useful book-marker can be easily made from a 
piece of cardboard or celluloid. 


— 


The Men Who make Your Cups and 


Materials for Making their Masters’ | 


And are Charged for Gas and Spoilt 


IT’S YOUR SIGNATURE WE WANT! 


and | new machine or an improvement was introduced 


hot water for making tea, 
stoppages for the washing of 
overalls, and lighting. 


Used to Work by 
Candie Light. 
“Charged for gas?” you say. 
Yes. In the old days, long before 
gas and electricity were dreamed 
of, the workmen who made plates 
“| and dishes for our ancestors used 
sd 


to buy candles to work by. Then 
employer provided it, and mado a charge. But | 


the Worst 


— 
1 


me of the 


gas was_ introduced, and the | 


imagine what the clerk—or washerwoman even— | 
would have to pay, say, if a few coppers a week were 
deducted by the master or mistress for gas ! 

This payment for gas is a sore point with the 
piece-workers, who sometimes have to pay excessive 
charges. Some years ago there was an outcry 
against the system, and one employer went so far 
as to allow the men to have gas meters of their own. 
Strange as it may appear to us who have light 
provided at our work, the pottery men do not 
complain so much about having to pay for the gas, 
as for being charged more than the cost of it to the 
masters. 

The pottery trade stands practically alone in its 
system of payments of labour, and its peculiarities 
have provided many opportunities for employers 
to anke advantage of their servants. This was | 
admitted by a representative of the employers | 
who gave evidence before the Truck Committec. 

For many, many years machinery played no part 
in the trade. A man was hired by a master just 
as servant-girls and farm-lebourers are hired 
to-day at the old-fashioned fairs in different parts 
of the country. The person hired was provided | 
with a room to work in and material to work on. 
Little by little mechanical devices came along | 
andmade the work easier. But many masters, 
instead of being fair with the men in the matter, 
took a mean advantage of them. 

“ This: machinery is costing a good deal,” they | 
said, “‘so we must pay you less for the work done, | 
but you will be ablo to make more moncy than | 
you are doing now by hand so things will be | 
straightened out.” 

This sort of thing was repeated every time a | 


Frelure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless slamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


WHEN A BURNER IS MISSING. 
Wnhen a burner is missing from a gas braekct, a 
good idea is to place a suitable piece of cinder on the 
, place where 
% the burner 
~ siould be, in 
the manner 
shown in the 
accompanyin: 
ah — 
The cindcr 
: has the effect 
of distributing the light around the room, 
and it makes a good substitute for a 
while. 
A “burner” of this description, of course, 
must not be used in a room where guests are 
expected. 


ny 


A GLASS CASTOR. 

Tuts picture illustrates a now castor, the chiof 
merits of which are its strength and case of motion. 

It consists of a glass 
ball held in claws cast 
upon a swivel, which is 
fastened by screws to the 
leg of a piano or other 
object. 

At the points where the 
ball touches the innor side 
of the claws metal projec- 
tions are placed, ard 


the friction 
between tho ball and its 
holder. 

This castor being perfectly smooth, leaves no trace 
on the softest carpet. 


WEEK ENDING 


— 


until, in many places, the workers wero practically 
aying for everything connected with the 
industry excepting the building in which they 
worked. 
Spoilt Work Is not Wilful. 


And it is significant that the joint commnitteo 
of the Pottery Manufacturers of Great Britain 
Remeeleet agreed some time ago that all such 
stoppages should be prohibited by law and that 
there should bo a@ readjustment of the wage 
rates. 

But, unfortunately, there are many manufacturers 
who think otherwise, who prefer to go along the 
old road. They are the people who are standing 
in tho way of progress. . . 

One of the biggest questions is that of spoiled 
work, because many of the articles go through 
many processes and many pairs of hands. The 
workers object to deductions altogethtr on princt ple, 
and in regard to spoiled work they maintain that 
nobody would spoil work wilfully, and that they 
ought not to be penalised in case of accidents. 
Very often when the factory inspector has been 
appealed to, the employer has heen compelled to 
refund the sum deducted from the worker's wage 
in respect of a spoiled article, a fact which at once 
shows that the employers admit that thcy~ have 
no justification for the act. 


These Who Protest Are “ Marked.’ 


But in the pottery trade, as in all the other 
trades dealt with in this series, the desire among 
the workers is to have the system of fines and 
deductions swept away altogether. It gives a 
dangerous power to an unscrupulous master or 
manager. If a worker protests, he soon becomes 


\ what is known as a “ marked ” man, which means 


that sooner or later he finds it very difficult to get 
employment. . 
he obvious remedy is a clearance of the practice. 

Sign our petition. 

It is quite useless 
forget. 

It is useless to read and ponder them even. 

Something more is needed if conditions are to bo 
improved. —e 

‘The way is clear. It is the way of the petition, 

Help us to make it a record one. 

Then you may be able, later on, to tako 
part of the credit for stamping out the curse of 
tho fine. 

Send a postcard addressed to the Petition 
Editor, “‘Pcarson’s Weekly,’’_ 17 Henrietta 
Stre t, London, W.C., giving us your address, 


and we will immediatel; rward one of the 


Petition Forms for pour signature. 


(Articles on this.subject which have already appeared 
are: '' A Review of the System,” ** Fining in Lanca- 
shire Mills,’’ ‘‘ Suicide, the Workers’ only Remedy, “ 
“The Pitiful Plight of Girl Pen-makers "’ (two 
articles), ‘Fines in the Clothing Trade’’ (two 
articles), “ The Shameful Alternative,”’ ‘* Fining 
Weavers for Waste,’’ °° Fines in  Drapers’ 
Shops,” “‘ Why Our Waiters are Foreigners,’” and 
“Slaves of the Tea Shop.” Back numbers may 
be obtainea through newsagents or from the Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.) 


to read these articles and then 


SETTLES THE QUESTION. 


Aw American tramcar company have placed in all 
their cars a mark which is known as the fare-measure. 

Should a parent 
claim that her 
child is under 
five years old, 
and pao = 
pay for it, the 
oe eae he has 
doubts on tho 
matter — hustles 
the youngstcr 
over to the 
“ fare mark,” and 
if the child is 
above the mark in 
height, the fare 
is demanicd. 

It is estimate 
that the average 
five-year-old 
; child is 41 inchos 
et height, and on this measurement the company 
rely. 


For the best definitions I will give five cigarette lighters. Mark postcards “‘ Laugh.” (See page 688.) 


WEEE ENDING 
Jan. 4, 1912. 
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f COULD YOU PEARL-NURSE? 3 


Wanted—a Woman to Look After Jewellery. 


Tue authorities of the Louvre, Paris (the world- 
famous galleries from which the picture “ La 
Gioconda”” was recently stolen), are conducting a 
vigorous search for a reliable “ pearl-nurse.” 

Every lover of precious stones knows all about 

the great necklace of pearls, made up of no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty of the finest pearls in 
existence, which was left to the Louvre-by Madame 
‘Thiers. 
: The necklace was originally valued at £50,000, 
but ‘of late its worth has greatly deteriorated owing 
to the conditions under which it has been kept. Its 
beautiful lustre has departed, and it-is now dull and 
almost colourless. 

Experts have been called in, and they have 
unanimously decided that the only way to save the 
pearls is to “‘ put them out to nurse ” with some 
young woman of perfect health and vitality. 

This is by no means as easy as it sounds. In the 
first place. the will of Madame Thiers stipulated 
that the necklace should never be moved from the 
Louvre. 

Health and Beauty Not Everything. 

The authorities are seeking legal powers to set 
this condition aside; an ingenious individual has 
humorously suggested that the necklace should be 

laced next the skin of ono of the stalwart and 

arded attendants of the Louvre. But this, the 
experts say, would be useless. 

A more practical proposal was thet a healthy 
young woman should be hired to sit in the Louvre 
all day. But thero are two objections to this. 
Firstly, that the necklace should be worn next the 
skin night and day. Secondly, that something 
more than mere youth and health is required of 
the ‘ pearl-nurse.* She must have the “pearl 
temperament.” 

It is an indisputable fact that pearls are remark- 
ably sensitive to the personality of their wearer. 
Some women, for no known reason, tarnish them. 
On the necks of others they will “‘ sulk” and refuse 
to display their full beauty ; while a fow more women 
possess the power of making them shine forth with 
their utmost brilliance. It is on one of this latter 


SUED SURGEONS. 4 


One Doctor had to Pay £2CO for Leaving Three 
Yards of Bandages Inside a Patient’s Body. 


A ParisIan surgeon has been served with notice 
of an action which terrifies him. 

It is not the damages, which will undoubtedly bo 
heavy, but the fact that his professional reputation 
is at stake which makes the casc so terribly serious 
for him. 

It appears that a railway porter was brought into 
hospital with an affection of the right aim which 
necessitated an operation. On recovering from tho 
anesthetic, the unfortunate patient was horrifiea to 
discover that it was the left arm, the sound one, 
which had been cut open. 

There was nothing for it but to submit to a 
secona operation, but for the blunder from which 
he has suffered the man is suing the surgeon. 

All men make mistakes at times, and surgeons, 
heing but human, make a few of the many blunders 
that are made. 

Some little time ago an English lady doctor was 
sucd by a former patient because, during an internal 
operation, a tiny sponge had been left behind in the 
wound, and had afterwards to be cut outs 

Left 3 Yards of Bandages Behind. 

But this was nothing to the blunder made by the 
French doctor who operated on a woman and 
accidentally left three yards of bandages within her 
hody. The mistake neccssitated another very 
severe operation in order to extract tho dressings, 
and tne lady recovered five thousand francs 
damages (£200). 

Another similar case comes from Lyons, where 
the operator lost. a ring during his work, and found’ 
that he had left it inside the cut which he had made 
in his patient’s abdomen. 

' Hearing of the efficacy of the Rintgen rays for 
the removal of superfluous hairs from the upper lip, 
a Hanover lady applied to a qualified doctor, for 
treatment. He opcrated three times, but, instcad 


Now ladies, especially the 


class that the experts have set their hearts. And 
they have drawn up a list of celebrated beauties 
who are known to exercise a ‘“ sympathetic” 
influence over pearls. 

Much interest has been aroused in the selection of 
the particular beauty who is to be honoured with 
such a charge. The two “ favourites” appear to 
be Mile. Cortola Valencia and Mile. Crue 
ladies who are to Paris what Miss Lily Elsie and, 
say, Miss Gabrielle Ray are to London. 

The fortunate lady on whom the honour’eventu- 
ally falls will not have attained a wholly unmixed 
blessing. Owing tothe extreme value of the pearls 
and the necessity of wearing them continuously, a 
relay of at least two detcctives will have to be in 
constant attendance, night and day—not because 
the good faith of the wearer would be doubted, but 
in order to protect her from robbery. 

Sea Baths for Sick Gems. 


The case of the Thiers necklace is by no mean8 
unique. 


worn. 
velvet-lined case or in cotton wool, but should be 
rolled up in a silk handkerchief or a good chamois 
| leather. But a better plan still is to keep them ina 
tin box filled with clean dry sawdust. Great care 
ee be taken to kecp them from grease or 
oil. ; 
One of the oldest cures for “sick” pearls is to 


return them for long periods to their native ‘sea 
But they must be placcd in the actual sea 
—of course, in a perforated casket—a mere tank of 


water. 


sea water being useless. 

But a more drastic process is known to have been 
applied by experts. The pearls were placed in tho 
middle of a lump of dough made of bade meal, and 
the loaf was then baked in the usual way. This 
was presumably a “kill or cure” process. We have 
records of an occasional “cure,” but the “ kills” 
are not recorded. 

Many persons suppose that pearls coma only from 
oysters ; but this is not so, as they are found also 
in mussels. 

Moreover, pearls are not invariably “ pearly ” in 
appearance. They may be black, pee, roseate, 
bluish grey, and pale yellow. But although the 
first of these is very popular-on the Continent, the 


“true” pearl is always more valuable than the 
tinted. 


of removing the poor lady's moustache, the only 
result was that the skin of her face turned red and 
her lips swelled badly. 

She thereupon brought an action for damages, 
and was awarded the sum of £15. 

A case which had a comjletely different ending 
was reported not long ago from Paris. A well- 
known physician hau « patient with a bad case of 
appendicitis. It was decided that an operation 
would probably prove fatal, so he tried the external 
application of ice. This treatment proved 
successful, and the man’s life was saved. 

But as a result of the ice remaining so long in 
contact with the skin a local gangrenous growth wa3 
set up, and the patient ungratefully brought a suit 
against the doctor for £2,000 damages. He declared 
that the doctor hid been guilty of negligence in not 
ordering flannel to be placed between the ice and 
the skin. 


Cerdemned as a Leper by Mistake. 

The court, on the othe: hand, deciaed that the 
doctor was not responsible. 

One of the most extraordinary blunders ever 
made by a medical man has cesulted in a man named 
Matly bringing a suit for heavy damages against an 
American doctor living in Washington. 

Karly was a worker in a pulp mill, and noxious 
fumes cause an illness which made his hands, feet, 
and face swell and become discoloured. 

He went to a doctor to ask what he had better do, 
and in the course of the consultation jokingly 
remarked, ‘It isn’t leprosy. doctor, T hope.” 

The doctor left him and locked the door. 
a while he came back with another doctor. They 
exainined Early and sent him away in an 
ambulance, under guard of two soldiers, who in- 
formed him that no one would be allowed to come 
near him. 

He wrote to his wife and gave the letter to the 
dovior, who seid, “1 will tell your wife what is in 
this letter, for nothing you handle will ever be 
touched by human beings again.” : 

He hal been condemned as a leper, ana it was 
not till a year afterwaids that his wife managed to 
prove that his discase was nothing of the kind. 


After 


young ladies, here is a conipelition after your own heart. 


Pearls invariably “ go off” if deprived of 
light and air, and if they are never or very rarely 
A pear! necklace ought not to be kept in a 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


This Plain-espoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity books are concerned, is the publication of the 
standard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. mnison Light. Its 
appear ance at the present moment is especially timely, in view 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, oviginal, 
and unferring writer on these subjects, but in his * Marriage: 
Before—and After'’ be has surpassed all his former etfuris 
and achicved his masterpiece. 

ne: Before—And After,” is a splendid picce of 
work, which every man or woinan already married or coutem- 
plat‘ng marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
acorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deels with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whether male cr female, invaluable information, hints, und 
eecret advice ii ossible to obtain elsewlere. 

The nec-ssity of suel a bcos as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, 

The union of a man and a woman ‘for better cr worse” is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence, 

Upon its results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals concerned, 

uch an event demands therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate eutcring intu the 
state of matrimony. 

Tt also demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertuin tle very be-t course to pursne 
after marriage. They cannot find these thivys out for them- 
selves. They must rely upon the experience of others, expe- 
ricnce always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 

But‘ Marriage: Before—Aud After” tells you all yu: 
to know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the best brains in the 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtaiuable except in 
very expensive medical worLs, 

It shows how in young meu thoughtlessness and waut of 
knowledge is reponsible for usto!d matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the cuse of youn; women, 
too, has led to unspeakable suffering and bLome-wiecking 
disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, aud maritil 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certuiu rules 
is ecen in better home life, healthier offspring, aud cubhanccd 


appiness. 

- Whiist in another part of this book you are shown how to 
uujde agaiust those habits which destroy love, and those body- 
Phihting sinus of which married peuple know so much. 

For obvious reasons the couplete coteuts of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most importavt and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But evough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work from first to last 
in your own private time, . . . 

Ifere is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skcle!on stripped, as it were, of its flesh, 


CHAPTER I.—Tke future of the chi'd,—Dreadful ordea!s.—Purpose of 
Author. 

CHAITER IT.—Age st which to marry.—Reault of early and Sate mar 
riages.—Unripe parents.—What a physician hays. —Disparity in 
oges.- Relicion and marriage.— Law of c hoice.—Phy 

nts.—].-ve.— False love. —How not to be misied.—Women who 

veak hearts.—Advice.— When not to marry, 
II.- Amativeness, its use and abuee —Wrong habits,—Con- 
on hi betes —After mart fage. Useful information for the married. 
PT.RLS 1V.—Impertant Phy-io al Fact«.—Hirta for those who 
as Atte become "aren tn: Tho fatier’s influence,—Ku'es for women, 
ete. (A most yuluable chapter th.g, which all married peojle ought 
to ‘ 

CHAPTER V.-Mainly about the Baby and nursinz. 

CHAPTER VI-—The law of the Husband, - The husvand's caty, ete. 

CHAPTER VIL-—The law of the Wile,—The wife's duiy. - Marital 

Rights, cte. 

CHAPTER VIT.-Subjects of which more might be said. 

This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 

be read and studied by every youn; man and youms lady 

engaged to be married, as well as by those who sre already 
marricd, Married nen and women dust read this bhuok, and 
those contemplating marriage ouglit to read it, 

Write then for this book now. caer ; 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 

uncompromisivg & way. , 

rere is no shuffling or heating about the bush here, but a 

straightforward explapxtion of matters usually kept secret, an 

ex) lanation which everyone can foilow and understand, and 
which gives the most valuul-le issistance to all marries! couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destimes tatu 

another's. a . 

The demand for copies of this book is already enormous and 

the danger is that the whole ccition will be sold ont ina few devs. 

Make sure of getting your vopy then by writing for it now 

to-day. : oe 

Fill wp this e upon and post it off. By return this Look 

will be sen! you in under plain cover. 


COUPON.——-- 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., * 
109 Vin House, 73 Gueen Victoria St, Lendon, &.C. 
Dear Sire, 
Lenclose le. 2a. Please sev me post free by retina one 
copy of ‘ Marriage : Before- and Aficr.” 


want 


— 
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The old man knit his brows. 

“Then I've been done,” he said. “ A bloke I know, 
well-known hartist,wot ‘ad been on thedrink, ’e brought 
me that picture six months back. * ’Ere,’ he soz, 
“lend me five pahns on this.’ ‘ Wot,’ I sez, ‘ mot 
much. Dirty old thing like that ? Not much ? 4 

“© But it’s reel, you chump,’ ’e sez, ‘ worf hundreds. 
I only want a fiver for three months. And ’ere y’are ; 
yon'vo got a painting that'll ak a fortune.’ 

ss , knowing ‘im, as I sez, I lends "im the money, 
and he writcs me aht a slip of paper sayin’ a3 ‘ow i 
‘e didn’t redeem it in three months it was mine to sell 
or do anythink wiv. I've kept it six months and the 
blo«e ain't turned up wiv the money.” 

* Hard lines,” said the artist quietly. 
bit rough on you, I must say.” 

He waited a few seconds for the dealer to procced, 
and then greatly relieved at the old chap’s obvious 


RV. 


The ’Cute Story of a Picture Deal. 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


A youna man with very long hair. very loose clothes, 


“It’s a 


WERK ENDING 
Jan. 4, 1912. 


sudden fear of losing the prize came over him. For a 
moment he felt that he was a mean sneak not to let 
the owner into the secret, but before the painting 
had been moved a foot towards its original position 
at the rear of the shop the desire for possession swamped 
him and he touched the old man’s shoulder. 

“Wrap it up,” he said carelessly. “I’ve been 
making a bit extra lately. I won't see a man of your 
years done down like this. What do you say tu 
two pounds ?”’ 

The dealer looked the artist straight in the eye. 
The offer had evidently aroused his suspicion. 

“Took ere. Tell me straight—you're a hartist. 
Ia it the recl thing ? Be honest.” 

“It's an imitation. Haven’t I told you? Not a 
bad one, I admit, but an imitation all the same. [ 
shouldn't have dreamt of making you an offer for it 
if you hadn't told me the story. And I may tind 


tapering fingers, and dreamy eyes. halted for the 
twentieth time at the little second-hand shop and 
feasted his artistic soul upon the miscellaneous collec- 
tion—old-fashionod books, stamps, firearms, medals, 
coins, powtcr, and plate—that crowded the rude stall 
by the window. : 

The proprietor, also old-fashioned, gazed sleepil 
at the now-comer through a pair of ancient, stoel- 
rimmed spectacles. He occupied his usual soat— 
a ee curiously carved arm-chair—by the 
stall. 

“All goin’ cheap as usual,” he drawled, leaning 
forward to flick a fly from a grandfather's clock in 
the doorway. 

The young man was closcly examining a brass 
candlestick, the body of which had been made to 
resomble a snake reared ready for a spring. He toyed 
abstractedly with the fangs for a moment, and then 
looked round for something clse. 

“Ton bob, that candlestick,” said the shop-keeper. 
“Come from Indy. Use ’em in churches abt there.” 

“ Pictures are more in my line,” said the artist, 
laying the candlestick down. ‘‘ Or these.” 

He pointed to a grubby drawing of Sir Henry Irving 
as Hamlet. : 

“ Hartist ?”* 

. The rosponse was a dignified nod. 

“Thought so by yer—yer look. Can allus tell 
hartists. Somethink diffrent abaht'em. 'Ere”—the 
old chap’s eyes beg Seige and he rose from his seat— 
“come an’ ‘ave a at this.” 

‘They picked their way into the shop and the old 
man dragged forth something in a frame out of a dark 
corner. When hereached the light he placed the paint- 
ing against a funny little bureau and stood back s 
few feet, pul under the unusual exertion. 

‘Nah, wot d’you think of it?” he whispered. 

Tho visitor drew his hand across his eyes in an 
affected, professional way as if to remove an imaginary 
blur. Then he moved the picturo slightly in order to 

t a better view and stepped back and gazed steadily 
for quite two minutes. He was evidently impressed. 

“Well 2?” the shopkeeper repeated. 

“T am undecided. I can't quite make it out. Do 
you think it is the real thing yourself ?” 

“*Qw do you expec’ mo to know if you don’t? 
You're a hartist, ain't yer?” 

There was an impressive silence for a little while. 
The old man drow back to give the younger one a better 
Ps eee! of closely- examining what he believed 
already to be a find. The painting was a woodland 
scene. It was very old. The cracks in the canvas 
werc plain at a distance of five or six feet. 

A customer called the dealer to the stall outside. 
Quick as lightning the artist was on his knees. He 
struck a match and searched eagerly for the painter's 
signature. When the match went out he had dis- 
covered nothing, but half way through another one 
he had found the faintest tracing of “ nstable.”’ 

His heart took a flying leap in the direction of his 
throat. 

“ Roal,” he muttered. He would probably have 
shricked with joy had he been at home in his room, 
bunt the presence of the old man was as a red light of 
warning. He felt no doubt at all as to the picture 
having been painted by Constable. He knew the 

reat master’s work well; he had worked from it 

ozen3 of times. 

His brain suddenly assumed tho activity which is 
usual when a man strikes unexpected success. In @ 
moment he was violently making plans. He was 
engaged. The picture would help him to get married. 
It was worth anything from £100 to £50U. He wanted 
to shout ‘* Hurrah !” 

He coull see his name in the paper as the lucky 
possessor of a long-hidden painting by ono of the 
greatest artists that ever lived. The acgnisition 
would give him a splendid advertisement and brin 
him and his work before the notice of editors an 
dealers. It was great, glorious, intoxicating. 

He {e!t in his pockets and counted out two pounds 


ten. 
“ Woll?" the cld chap called again as he returned 
to te shop. 
“It’s no good,” said the artist, shaking his head. 
“*Ave you cxamined it ?”’ 


“Yes. Looks a lit liko a Constabl2. But I’ve 
com> across hundreds just the same. Can't find | 
signature either.” 


I want three rules for young men when courting. 


agitation, added : 

““T don't say, mind you, that the picture isn’t 
worth hanging.” 

“Will you buy it? That's the thing.” 

“What do you want for it?” 

“Til be satisfied if I get mi five pabns.” 

The artist gave a significant whistle. He was 
making headway and the knowledge gave him courage. 
He assured the owner that to hope to get give pounds 
for a daub imitation was ridicnk us. 


it uscful to do a bit of copying from.” 

The old man thought band for a little while, now 
gazing at the picture, now glueing his eyes to tle 
artist's in a vain endeavour to read into his mind. 
At last, with another explosive curse over his hard 
luck, he exprossed a fervent hope that the man he 
had lent the money to would come to a bad end, and 
regretfully accepted the offer. 

* Of course,” said the artist, laying down the money 
and picking up the picture, “ if it should turn out to be 

"b's a thief,” the elder hissed, “to take advantage | genuine by any chance I'll let you know. 
of an old man who was kind to ‘im and who can't “T don't think,” he added under his breath. 
sce most of the things wot ‘e's buying. I've a good s * * * * 


mind to put the case in the ‘ands of the police.” . a . 

ae They'd only laugh at you for having been such a That night, after he bo a re the ol:t 
fool. You'd get no sympathy. They'd say it served | men scribbled a note i Fes Mt sy y in an 
you right for wanting security to such an extent.” eheurs street in Bethnal ey F ar Ye dask 

Tho old chap gazed sadly at the painting and shook | , . want anothcr ‘ Constable. ke it look a 
his head, intimating, with an oxpressive curse, that bit older than the other one, more cracks in the canvas ; 
he would be a good deal older before he was trapped an let's ave the painter's name standin’ out more. 
in the samo way again. He had been in the business Some kcen blokes, rahnd ‘ere—hartist. chaps what 
fifty years and had never been victimised like it understand things. 


‘Ore. 

“T'll put it by,” he said at last. “I supposo ’e 
may turn up one of these days. That is, if e's got 
any conscience.” 

mething whispered to the artist that it was time 
to make a bid. He had caught sight of another 
artistic-looking man gazing through the window, and a 
ee ——_E EEO 
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CrnpEREtia’s fairy godmother had changed 
the pumkpin into a coach. But Cinderclla was not 


satisfied. 
“Oh, fudge!’ she explained. ‘ Why couldn't 


you have changed it into an aeroplane ? ms 


_—~ 
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ait 1034 -tAS | BEEN PAID 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR BY WINNING A SPARKLETS PRIZE. 


Turs week the amount available for prize money brings | than one of a Sparklet thus selected by the adjudicators, ti.is 
the total Miateibated 19 these contests up to £1,034. tte be yal mages saxieha ide ae ca be Gena 
Below you will find details of another of these popular » he: remaining, bale: We aves swf 7 ea 
contests. Dou't hesitate to enter. A Sparklets Prize will. | ‘Mcrenmmonast rapes compeitols sows etfor eh ment. 

ey . : 8. The Editor will accept no resp»nsibtlity in regard to the lo.s 
help you to oegin the New Year well, and should be very | ornon-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
acceptabic after the Christmas bills you have had to meet. 9. No correspondence will be ente.ed into in connection with t..3 

You willtin] Sparklets both simple and easy to make, | Competition, aud tlegrams will be ignored, 

What you have to do is to make a sentence or phrase al The published decision is final, and competitors may enter 02 
containing the letters of a given word. This week it is jus understanding only: 
“ Fad,” which you will find ou the entry form opposite, ENTRY FORM. SPARKLETS No. 22. 
while the pictures in the heading above will no douvt help 


. : aero ews eeeerernrsanere eee 
you with ideas. 


! On 

An example eentence, which must not be used, and sl De OF, AON AL CORI western stacen eases a 
which will show you how to make Sparklets, might read: FAD. 

Barc-Booted TheAtrical Dancing. 
You will see at a glance that each word of your phrase 
must contain one of the letters of ‘* Fad,’’ but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words ot your phrase, a fact ee en er eer te 
which simplities your task considerably. At the same time, 
the words of your phrase should contain the letters of 
‘6 Fad’? in their proper order. 

You may send two Sparklets aDalSe AGERE RM RBH alelsahet SeNiapteatte cua an HONRNR inte viRA ) 

on one entry form for 6d. ———— 
Half of the prize-money available will be awarded to the 
competitor whose ‘* Sparklet’’ is considered the best by 
the adjudicators, and the remainder will be distributed 
umongst those whose attempts come next in merit. - 


RULES FOR COMPEVITOBS. 

1, Allattemptgy ust be forwarded on the printed entry form ot 
they wilt ve dis” @hi@ed. ‘Two attempts may be written on one Addi 
entry form, but auy number of entry form: may be sent in provided uress 
cach entry form is accompanied by a postal order fcr 6d. ) 

2. When you have fill. d up the eutry form, cut it out, attech toita 
postal order for sixpenve, and place it in an envelope addressed to 
the Eptron, Pearsy.i's Weelly, Henrietta Screet, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your enve!ope “ pparslets No. 22" 1a the top left-hand 


camer. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Jannary 4th. 
5. Everyoue who enters must senda pc sta! order fur 6d. with the 
entry form. Tho P.O. wust be made puyable to C. Arthur Pearacn 
T.td., and must be crossed  & Co.” in the manner 
py sbown in thiscxample. The number must be written 
inthe apace provided onthe cutry form. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is seut to coyer more than one 
entry form, the numberof this P-O- must bo written 

on each entry form. 

6. Uf the amount received (after deducting 
ten per cent.), one half will be awarded to 
the sender of the Sparklet considered to be 

P the best by the adjudicators, hy whom originality 
of idea will be taken into consideration. If there are morc seudera 


Venue SN 


T agree to abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson's ; 
Weekly,” and to accept it as sinal, and I enter only on this ) 
understanding, and 1 agree to abide by the printed conditions, ) 
) 
\ 


Signed w.. 


aed 


Next week the word for Sparklets will be ‘‘ Pal.” 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 19. 
, In this Contest the amount available for distribution 
is £61, which brings the total awarded up to £1,034. 

The first prize of 10s, has been awarded to 
Mrs. A. Laidlaw, 145 St. Leonard’s Street, Edinburg’, 
who submitted the following ‘‘ Sparklet’’ on PET: 

; “ Picking bonEs’’ eTernally. 

(Names of Recipients of Consolation Gifts will be found 
on Page iti. of cover.) 


Kee» them as short as you can. (Turn to page 684.) 
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PEPS 


dt 3 New Man of Him 


EASY BREATHING & RESTFUL NIGHTS 
AFTER 26 YEARS’ CHEST TROUBLE, 


L J AM 26 years old,” Mr. A. S. Keyes, who 

lives at 55 Canal Road, Kingsland Road, 
London, N., said to a reporter, “and from 
my birth until a few months ago I suffered 
terribly with my chest, and, as far as I can 


A new little 
book... book entitled “Con- 


cerning Learning and Earning ”— 
is now ready for distribution. 


An aattractive little book—full of 
interest to parents with sons and 
daughters to place in the world—- 


ss ; pear e neve spent a night without being 

e awaken y a stifling cough. 

it tells how Pitman s prepares “The eer were always worse at night, 
. and in cold weather the keen morning air usd 

youths and young ladies for the 


to start the cough and pains in my chest. In 


1909 I was an inmate of the Victoria Hospital, 
1 Victoria Park, where all the latest methods of : 
many excellen t bus ness an d treatment were tried. I also spent six wecks 
° e at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. But I was no better, al PENS a 
secretarial posts which the school and I felt that my case was nearly hopeless. : 


. “ ~~. = ee be med Peps, nowerer, After I had sates & ri 
ets I found my breathing considerably easier. Peps shifted the 
has at its disposal. phlegm from my chest as nothing had a ds done before, I never 
neglected taking Peps for a single night, and as a result I got regular 
sleep, undisturbed by the old coughing bouts. 
“ In the truest sense of the word, Peps have made a new man of me. 
I sleep as I never slept before; the stifling cough has gone, my 
breathing is regular, and I thoroughly enjoy my life.” 


Write for your copy to-day. 
Address (mentioning No. 26) The Secretary, 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


The fumes from the PEPS tablets are breathed in'o the throat, bronchial tubes ant ‘ungs, which 
fs the only woy to arrest a cough and stop wheeziness, hard tresti: wg, bronchitis, and ches 
eoreness, Of ali Chernists. 


THAT STIFLING COUGH 
NOW ON SALE—VOLUME 3 


OF THE 


“NEWS OF THE WORLD” 


SIXPENNY SONG BOOK 


Containing EXIE'I'D of the Greatest Music Hall and Theatrical Song Successes, 
Compiled by FRANCIS DAY & HUNTER, London, 


Con TrAN TT S- 
I've got Rings on my Fingers - - Eflialine Terriss 


3. 


I Millionaire ave “s ssn Eugene Stratton | One of the deathless army ... sa sas Little Tich 
te Nemes the Eighth wo se ‘ise Harry Champion | Shadowland coo ee asa aes ave Ethel shinier 
John Willie, come on... as ass a George Formby Sydney’s Holidays nei vs sis ad Vesta Tilley 
I used to sigh for the silvery moon _... G. H,. Elliott | The wedding of Sandy McNab... nse Harvy Lauder 
I do like cheap sea trips My husband left me again 
pate erly eae | I got married to a widow My little moon-boat : ; 
Bertie | I'm aoine rape back a Bohemia oc aby Plerngl iis mother 
’ In my first time on ear 

Boy's Best Friend is his Mother iat Lana One Thirty-five 

Boys of the Chelsea School | I shall sleep well to-night Poor Aunt Jane 

Chiming Bells of long ago It's not the old man's voice ' Same old Church 

Do as you like with me | V’ve been knocking at the door | Save a little one for me 

Don’t call on Friday | Most miserable man on earth | Story of a tin-tack 

Down the Road | Man, Man, Man | That is love 

Far away in Australia | Mary Queen of Sccts | *Tis a faded Picture 

Girls! Girls! Girls! | May I be allowed to suggest | What would the congregation say 

Good Morning, Mr. Postman | Mother and the dear old dad | When the bugle calls 

Hello, you fellows | My Baby | When I heard the Marscilaise 


be obtained of all newsagents and booksellers 
ogee ieee for 9d. direct from the publishers, the 


“NEWS OF THE WORLD” Ltd., 20 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
VOLUMES 1 and 2, each containing 50 Songs, are siill on sale. 


WEEK ENDING 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. Dan 4. 1912, 
mon one, this—in which the offenders should, if : 
‘DASHED FINE JOKE, WHAT! 


ible, be made to suffer directly for their misdeeds 
a OI 
When the Young Bloods of Society Play Pranks. 


is the following: Say that a Blue forward shoots, 
and a Red back, hoping to savo a certain goal at 
the expense of a@ problematical pean kick, 
ting i ; 
eed te ome eee Tue other ohy a dee an action 
; ee insi i Ity | against a wealthy American y who mixes in 
Should the referee insist upon awarding a ee y ys Se Boniye ele era i aeee be 
had said that at a certain party he danced with 
some of the guests, thereby crossin the sharp 
dividing line that separates guests and performers 


kick for “hands,” in such a case ? Certainly not ; 
he should allow the goal to stand. Penalty kicks 
at Society’s costly private entertainments. 
During the hearing of the case it leaked out that 


aro ticklish things which are often missed, and it 
is most unfair that a side should be deprived of a 
the aggrieved bandmaster had been impersonate: 
by some larking young swell, who had committe:! 


goal hecause one of its rivals chose to break the law. 
It is a rule in football that the goalkeeper mv<* not 

the breach of etiquette wrongfully attributed to the 

real bandmaster. 


be charged or bustled unless he is actually playing 
eree 
The episode illustrates the lighter side of Society 


tho ball. But there are occasions when the re 
should wink at this rule. . 
A goalkeeper, for example, runs out of his goal 
life. In America the wealthy classes go in for freak 
dinners and other weird entertainments, but in 
England we are more decorous and, therefore, when 


to meet an oncoming forward who has the ball. 
The goalkeeper deliberately stoops down to pick 
somo young blood develo unconventional ideas 
and plays off a successful hoax on his friends it is, 


up the ball, or else throws himself at it and— 
indeed, something out of the common. 


misses it. As he does so the forward, unable to 
check himself, collides with the goalkeeper, perhaps 
falling over him, and then recovering himself. 
Only a very few people know of the explolt of the 
wife of an aristocratic cavalry officer in passing 
through unchallenged the sacred portals of a 


In such circumstances, it is quite wrong for the 
celebrated West End club of which her husband 
is a member. 


referee to stop the play on the ground that the 
goalkeeper has been charged when not in possession 
Just Like a Vesta Tilley. 
This club is so exclusive that it will not even 


of the ball; the goalkeeper “ invited’ being 
charged, and there is no just cause why his part 

permit members to invite male friends to partake 

of its hospitality, and when the young wife of one 
of the members bet another lady o considerable 
sum of money that she would actually enter the 
club unmolested, smoke a cigarette in the smoking- 
room, and order a drink, the other party to the 
wager gleefully accepted, as it seemed to her that 
her bold friend must fail. But she actually 
achieved the feat, donning male attire with a Vesta 
roe arg success, and playing the part of a man— 
mantully. 

She carried out her self-imposed programme to 
the letter, and was able to claim the stakes. It was 
only the gossip of the defeated one that started 
various rumours which eventually reached the ears 
of some of the members of the committee. As a 
consequence, the husband was interviewed privatel,: 
on the matter, but he stoutly denied any knowledge 
of the—to him—absurd wager and feat—and as he 
was admittedly the sort of man who would have 
discountenanced such a practical joke the com- 
mittee had no option but to declare the matter 


Odd Situations on the “Footer” Field when the 
Whistle Wielder must Carefully Use His Judgment. 


Tam referee’s whistle is one of the curses of 
modern football; it frequently spoils a game, 
turning it into an utter farce. 

That is because so many referees—expericnced 
officials often—will interpret the letter of the laws 
rather than the spirit of them. Time after time 
you will see a referce stop the game and award some 
stereotyped penalty against the offending side 


should not give a foul as the man has managed to pass the 
ball to a comrade and no advantage would be gaincd. 


when it would have been infinitely fairer to let the 
play go on. There are often occasions when it is 
a real hardship for one team to be given a free kick— 
or even a penalty kick—against its opponents. 

Here is a typical instance where the referee 
should refrain from whistling until he sees what 
actually is going to happen. 

One of the Blues’ forwards is dribbling through. 
He encounters one of the Red’s backs, who thrusts 
out a leg in order to trip him, chancing the free 
kick which will follow. ‘The Blue’s forward is not, 
however, sufficiently fouled to make him lose conirol 
of the ball, which, after strumbling, he goes on 


Pretending to be hurt when the opposing side are almost 
sure to score. he referee should let the game go on fora 
few seconds to see what happens. 


should be taken to the disadvantage, perhaps, of 
the other side. 
A favourite dodge with a certain stamp of player 
is, when he secs his goal in imminent danger, to flop 
down suddenly on the ground and feign injury. 
This trick is, of course, utterly unsporting, but it 
is very often worked successfully. 
It is impossible to lay down 6 hard and fast 
law on the subject, but the referee who makes a 
practice of letting the game go on for a few moments 
and seeing what is likely to happen before stopping 
it on behalf of some possibly “acting” player 
is doing the right pe wie times. 
; . si , Referees are allow iscretionary powers in 
Here a back has wilfully handled the ball, but instead 
awarding a Leet i ry should let the haat Gi . all these respects, but a great many referees, 
as the ball will still go into the net. seemingly obsessed by the noise of a whistle, 
habitually ignore their powers. They appear to 
with—or clse, if he is badly fouled, the ball goes to | think that unless pe stop the game for any and 
a colleague who is well placed. every infringement of the law they are not doing 
Now, if the referee stops the game and fives a their duty. 
free kick against the Reds, they will have time to As a matter of fact, however, they are frequently 
ack their goal, and so—probably—ward off danger. exceeding their duty. 

f, on the other hand, tho referee refrains from 
stopping the play, it is quite possible that the 


closed. 

When the late Duchess of Devonshire gave that 
still remembered fancy dress ball at Devonshire 
House, in Piccadilly, fourteen years ago, some 
youthful Society wags discove beforeliand tho 
details of the costumes to be worn by certain eminent 
persons, including the Prince of Wales. 

Nothing was sacred to them, and the bewildered 
servants at Devonshire House passed in two sham 
princes besides the heir to the throne. The» 
arrived about twenty minutes before the real Princ: 
was due, and received all the homage from the 
hostess. 

Hoaxed a Cabinet Minister. 
~ When his Royal Highness did appear on the scene 
hasty inquiries were made, but the impostors had 
disappeared. 


00 OOOOH OOOE SSS SSEOOOOOOSS SOOO SOOO OOH OOOO, There is a young man well-known in Society who 


attackers may score despite the fouling by tho makes a speciality of practical jokes. Great 
defenders. PLEASE REPEAT OUT LOUD. prominence was given to nis impersonation of a 
The situation is one which demands instant “1 resolve that before the sun sets on the rince from Persia who wished to see an Engli-! 
judgment, and he is a good referee who sometimes evening of January Ist, 1912, I will sign the attleship. In all good faith ho was conducted 


solemnly over the warship by the commander and 
a group of officers. 

On another occasion he cried “Stop Thief!” 
after a member of Parliament, with the result th:t 
the honourable member was summoned. In the 
long run a Cabinet Minister had to explain to the 
House of Commons that the M.P. had been the 
victim of a ridiculous and cruel hoax. The author 
of the joke once announced his own death, 
but, alas, for human vanity no obituarics 
appeared. 

ere is a story credited to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. In his younger days, says the story, he 
declared to a friend that there is a skeleton in every 
man’s cupboard and a serious skeleton, too, ‘le 
prove this he took six names at random and 
telegraphed to each: “Fly at once. All is di 
covered.”* 

Subsequent inquiries showed that all six men had 
cleared out of the country within twenty-four hous 
of the receipt of the telegrams ! 


takes no notice of a foul, whether it be tripping, Petition against Fines in Factories, or if that 
ushing, or holding, and so does not punish the is impossible will drop a postcard to the 

innocent team to the benefit of the guilty one. Petition Editor asking that a copy of the 
Another situation—a by no means very uncom- Petition be sent me for signing. 


eee COOCCOC COC COOOSSH OOS OOO OOO OOO OOO OO OOOOOS 


Joxes: ‘ What a lucky fellow you are, Brown! 
You always seem to catch your train with such 
ease. You never rush up at the last moment like 
most of us.” 

Brown: “ You make a mistake, my dear fellow. 
My misfortune is really worse. I never catch my 
proper train. You always seo me waiting patiently 
for the next.” 


— 


“ WaereE shall we go on our wedding journey, 
dear?" asked the groom-to-be. 
‘ P : “Well,” replied the bride-to-be, shyly, “TI 
In this case the referee showld givea goal, Goulkeepers eiage P i Oe, Bay ys 80 
aust not be bustled, but this man has thrown himaelf at that in the Rock of Gibraltar it is said there are 
the bull, and the forward is not to blame for the mix up. | about seventy miles of tunnels!” 


For the best rules I will give five pairs of scissors. Mark postcards “Courting.” (See page 688.) 


WEEE EXDING 
Jan. 4, 1912, 


Do You Keep 
Feathered Pets 


Canaries, Parrots, Larks, Linnets, 
Finches, or any other kind? 


LS 
If so, would you like to know exactly the 
food and treatment they require to keep 
them in perfect health? Yes! Then 


Write to Spratt’s To-Night 


for one of their splendid little hand- 
books which have been 


ially f 
Suite free and will be sent 


| iad 
hey are 
be sent, together 
with samples of foods suitable for your 

ts, on receipt of a postcard mention- 
5 what birds you keep. 


NEXT TIME ASK YOUB 


SPRATT’S 


BIRD SEEDS *'-oo> * 
and see you get them. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 
24.25 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTES 


With a 
Ask for it 
OSMANS Patent at your Stamps 
‘ CICARETTE Tobacconist — ; 
; mile 
MAKER, Pricesa, = send ao 


er THOUSANDS SOLD. 
“ Tobacco” writes, ‘‘It is simple and effective.’® 
Saves cost in lst ounce of Tobacco. 
OSM ‘N'S PATEN 8 Ltd, Leytonstone, London, N.E 


The Adams’ Quality— The Sest. 


ADAMS’S 


HYGIENIC 


FLOOR POLISH 


Beautifies and preserves Wood 4 
Linoleums, &c. In tins, 6d. &1/-. Made 
at Sheffield and sold at all stores, etc. 


LADIE 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
gre without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered for Female Weaknesses 
and Irregularities. are Strong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. ice, under 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extra strong, 

BALDWIN & Co..Herb-Drug Stores, 


Blectric Parade, Holloway, Lordon. 


Fry 


Pearson’s Weekly Ady t Supplement. 


MISCELLANEOUS ISEMENTS 


are Inserted under this heading at the rate or zs. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All eommunieations should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,'’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


BOON TO WEAE WW. — Nervous and YOu AN AUTHOR 
A If ¢0, 
Physical Weaknesses, on. of Vigour, Varicocele, and MBS. to Evelyn Benmar & a i will caretaly 
dinding b ae pate rete consider Advice by experier: readers at 
and: moni complete mall fee only. Good material bought outright.— 


jouse, 
Surrey Street, W.C, (Opposite Strand Station.) 7 


WBRAK MEN, vend for my two Books, FREE. 


pfs : FM ered ie a —Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyre. 
Oxford Btreet, London (Retab. 100 years). palan 
YOU CAN BARN 1). an bour.—Full particulars 
of employment, apply K., 89 Alderagate St., London. 
VARICOCELE.—Ev: man suffering from 
Viriocenla aad tee’ leseonn| Seuittty ona CONTJURING. — Catalogue tree.— Vandy, 193 


scoompenying 

nervous weakness should send for illustrated 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and leas method. Ko e! ity. 
fent sealed, post free, two stamps.—E. B. Norton, 
W& & © Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Regent Street (Dept. P.W.), don. Send early. 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middie-sged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
Drief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty ot Nerve Force and Debitity in 
Men.—Sent vealed on t of 4 penny stamps b; 
Char'es Gordon, 8 Gordopholme Dispensary, Brake 
ford. Yorks. 


ROSES.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to grow them to the best 
advantage may be found in ‘Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, ri 12, post free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street 
London, W.C. 


“ART OF FASCINATION.” Best book on 
Personal Magnetism; thousands sold ; 1,2,—Talisman 
Co., Harrogate. 


MARGATE.—The Clarence Boarding Establish- 
ment, basiorn Esplamade, Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval, Excellent cuisine, relect com- 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Manageress, 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
4 capital handbook for the novice and «lso for the 
more advanced student is “ How to Take and fake 
Photographe,”’ by Clive Holland, Tu gives youall the 
infcrmetion you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Cameras, Plates aud Films, Exposure, Development 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c.. 8c. 1t may 
‘be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


BLANKETS! — Splendid Genuine Yorkshire 
Wool Biankets, ane ire from 3/6 to 19/-. Send for 
FREE CATALOGUE direct from the manufacturers, 
—Carlisie Mills Co., Dept. 20, Batley Carr, Dewstury, 


INCOME TAX.-—If you wish to avoid trouble 
and expense, bay “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties in makin, 


BOOTS.-—Save nearly 50°’. buying factory 
AGENTS WANTED. rite for list, particu 
British Boot Co, (220) Portland Square, Bristol 


acorrect return, and thus avoid overcharge. Ben: 
fourteen etamps to A. F, Sowter, 17 Henrietta Bt, 
Logdon W.C. | 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Daye, businesa. Success, Matrimony. Two gan 
fotureadded. Send birth-date, 1/- P.0.~Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Koad, Cardiff, 


YOUR FORTUNES IN 1912 FOR 44. 
ANTARES ALMANAC for 1912, price 44. post free, 
on sale at the Bookstalls. The Everydsy Guide to 
Success. No inatter in what year you were born your 
forecast for 1912 will be found in ANTARES 
ALMANAC. — The Rexo Publishing Co. 3 Central 
Street, Halifax, yorks. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKES.—A few 
eimpie conjuring tricks are always useful in theafter 
dinner interval. You can learr a number of effeo- 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
ve little trouble by stud. * after Dinner 
Sielents and Peoket Tricks,” by C. Lang Neil. Send 
1/2 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, }7 Henrietts Street, 
London, W.C. 


BMALI GARDENS.—Gardening ta a fasci- 
nating hobby, and many usefal hints wi be found in 
“small Gardens and Howto Make t!.e Mostof Them,” 
by V. #. Biddle. It may be had for 12%, free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Pubiieher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


stamp. 


PEACH'S GREAT ANNUAL CURTAIN 
SBALB.—Lend for BOVE of 1,0 Barenics ti Curtains, 
al makes — Swiss, Madras, Cretonnes, ' asement 
Fabrice, Linens, &c. Just write: Pleanc send Kargxin 
Book No. 142,— 8. Peach & Sons, The Loums, 
Nottingbam. 


Fry's Cocoa? 


UEEN, avo H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


O85 


350 RICH FUR 
THROWOVERS. 


OVER 60 IN. LONG 
AT HALF PRICES! 


Yes! We are sc:.ding out 
350 of these maznificent 
Rich Fur Throw- 
overs, over (0 inches 
Jong, fall width, hand. 
somely and cusily lined, 
tm Rich Sable Browns, 
New Greys, Black, &. 


SALE PRICE 
(Carrisge 34.) 
Large Fur M::ffs,‘o match, 
16 csc 
for fat Order Ty-day! 
TESTIMONIAL. can wack NOT 
Hire, Birby. 8 Meeant DELIGHTED! !1 
Street, York, writes: : 
“Being very well Big fale, Copaleaee rose 
satisfied with the Quiey, Jeailery. Musical 
two Furs—send me Jastruments, China, &. 


other th 
THE L 


1001 Amazing Bargains! 
EDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 10), 
3 Raven Road, Leeds. 


Bend for Free Book civing 


fall porticulare {TRE CH'S 
REMEDY, te Werld (meus 
Cure fur i pilepsy art Fits, 
Simple Home Tre trent. 
2S years’ rucess.  Testi- 
9° from 

f the 


moda 
all parts -/ 
CURED hs 


33D South Frederick Street, Dublin. 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY F 
his beaut ful leet. Gol 
Signet Ring Free . 
new catalogue. 

address, and V.0 
engraving initial we 
Twoinitial intertwined imono- 
 Tesee Js, 1d.—-SIMS & MAYER 
(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand, London. 


TO LADIES! 


THE 1.8.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TASLETS 


sre of pricelesa value. They afford relief in every 
in: tance, fr quently ina few hocrs. They male 
Wenknees and Irregular tics, are safe 

opericr te eteel, Tanay, etc., and al 
purstions. Prices, ls, 3d. and (treble Quant 
ong, 48.1. Post Free in plain wrapp. 

all chemists or direct fron . 
Lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dopt. C.), © 
45 Stockwell Road, London. 


REE! 
Fitted 


GREATES GOOD FEELING! 


What drink so suitable to serve guests as 


Stimulating, dainty, of exquisite flavour, invigorating—and everybody likes it ! No other 
beverage compares with it—it sends the genial glow of good spirits through any company. 


Departing Guests will Thank You for it. 
PURE 


Gocou. 


‘The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 


Guy’s Hospital Gazcite. 


VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


i> 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
A New Year Day's Dinner. 
Watercress Soup. 

Take two bunches of watercress, wash 
thoroughly, and place, with the stalks, into a little 
more than half a pint of boiling water, with a 
grain of soda and salt to taste. Let this boil for 
about twonty minutes, then remove the cress. To 
tlhe water add one tomato and wne onion, and allow 
to simmer till done. In another saucepan place 
halfa pound of neck of mutton with half a pound of 
barley, and salt to taste; allow this to boil for 
twenty minutes, then add two onions and two 
tomatccs. When cooked, add the watercress broth. 
This gives the flavour of mushrooms, and it will be 
found a most excellent soup. Chopped parsley 
should be sprinkled after placing the soup in tke 
turcen, 

The Roast Beef. 

The sirloin of beef should be chosen, and hefore 
putting the joint in the oven a piece of white paper 
should be placed over the fat portions and tied on 
with a string. The time required for roasting, will 
(lepend upon tho thickness of the meat, but a joint 
of seven pounds should be allowed about one hour 
and three-quariers. It should be placed in a very 
hot oven for the first fifteen minutes to harden the 
outside, and tho heat slightly reduced after this 
time. ‘Lhe joint should be hung a couple of days 
hefore cooking, and all superfluous fat cut away 
before hanging it. 

Savoy Cabbage. 

Wash and pick off the outer Icaves, place in a 
pan of boiling water to which has been added a 
handful of salt and a very small piece of soda. Boil 
quickly, then drain, press into a dish, and cut 
into squarcs, Boil for half an hour with the sauce- 
pan uncovered, as this will insure a good colour. 
The Plum Pudding 

Should be boiled for at Icast two hours before 
serving. Then when dished up, heat a little 
brandy in a spoon till it lights, and pour it round 
the pudding, a little more brandy being added when 
it burns "p. 

Mince Pies 

Should be heated and dusted with caster sugar ; 
a generous amount of mince-meat should be placed 
n each pie, and puff paste used. 


PAPER BAG 
RECIPES. 


Savoury Macaroni. 
Cut cold boiled macaroni into convenient 
lengths and place in a basin. Skin and cut up 
roughly two or three ripe tomatoes (tinned may 
be used if fresh cannot ‘4 obtained). Add them 
to the macaroni and mix with a tablespoonful of 
gravy. Add pepper and salt to taste, a chopped 
onion, half a cup of fine breadcrumbs, and the 
gestofalemon. Put all ina well-buttered Papakuk 
bag and cook on a_ grid 
minutes, 
Friar's Omelet. 

Peel, core, and slice four sour cooking apples, 
and cook them in a thickly buttered paper bag 
in the oven. When covked, put the apples in a 
basin and mash to a pulp with thres ounces of caster 
sugar; flavour with half a teaspoonful of ground 
cinnamon, and stir in helf an ounce of frech butter. 
Beat up the yolks of five eggs, whisk the whites 
{o a stiff froth and mix carefully with the pre- 
pared apple pulp and add three tablespoonfuls of 
brown breadcrumbs. Butter and flour the inside of 
a Papakuk bag, pour in the mixture, fold in tho 
end of the bag, and fasten with wire clips, then 
place on a grid in a moderately hot oven for fifteen 
to twenty minutes. When cooked split open the 
hag, take out the omelet, and sprinkle with caster 
sugar. Serve hot. 


Cee ee el 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 
OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&e., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of tke world. 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bott!e atsolutely free, 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11/- per 
bottle, post free. 1, W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


| beginning on New Year's Eve. 


shelf for lifteen | 


WHAT TO DO ON OLD YEAR'S 
NIGHT. 
How to Bring Luck to the House for 1912. 

Tue housewife who wishes to insure luck for the 
coming year should set her house in order early on 
the last day of the year ; every room must be swept 
up and made tidy, and all dust and scraps thrown 
away, for under no circumstances should anything 
be taken out of the house on New Year's Day. 

Attend to the Fire. : 

The fire must be kept burning brightly till at 

' least an hour after midnight, for, to allow it to die 
| out with the Old Year is considered a sign of bad 
luck for the coming year, and at the stroke of mid- 
night. the street-door should be thrown open to 
admit the New Year and all the good that it may 
bring. 
The “ First Foot.’’ 

The first foot to cross the threshold after mid- 
night should be a man—a dark man, if possible— 
but under no circumstances should a woman be 
allowed to enter first, as she is supposed to bring 

! misfortune to the house, while a dark man is 

| always voted a luck-bringer, especially if he can Le 

| persuaded to bring a small present in the form of a 
red hering and a little lump of coal, A present of 
a cake is also considered lucky. 


| Sicep with Fuel Under Your Pillow. a 


Another idea, which was once extremely popular, 

‘ for insuring good luck during the coming ycar was 
to sleep with a piece of fresh fuel and a piece of ash 
from burned fuel under one’s pillow for nine niglts, 


Doa Little Work. 


A little work should be done on New Year’s Day, 
but it must be fresh work. Anything which has 
been begun and left should not be finished till the 
menth is fairly advanced, but to commence new 
work, especially if successful, is good. 

Wear Something New. 

It is lucky to wear something new on New 
Year's Day, as it insures new clothes to the wearer 
for the whole year. When new shoes or boots are 
worn, it is a sign that the wearer will not want for 
footgear the whole year. 


PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VerNon.—The bag probably had become torn 
before you placed the food in it. If this were not 
the case, then some bone in the fowl must have 
caught in the paper and torn it. Examine the bag 
carefully next time before placing in the oven. 

Gracr.-—You will find the sauce you require in 

| this week's “* Papor Bag Hints.” 

Pountse (BLAcCKBURN).—Flour the bag after 
| greasing it before placing the meat in it. Fold 
over the open end twice and there will be no fear 
| of leakage. 

| Bans.-—The rice puddings can be cooked without 
| a tin or dish. Place the rice to soak over night, 
| then when required mix it with the milk, allow the 
rice to absorb all the milk before placing it in the 
Lag. (2) No, not necessary. 
SOHSHSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSHSHHSHSSSHSOSSHOHHOOOOOD 
| | HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


The Papakuk paper bags, which can be supplied from 
i — = H earson’s Weekly” — Popeye Bag 
ee mrietta Street, London, W.' 
ha at tha fallowlag prices: sia 


Prices. 
izes. 3 0. 100. 
1. 7 by 5 ins. 0s. 6d. Os. 10d. 1s. 6d. 
28% » HE » Os, 74 ts. id. 2s. Os. 
3.214: .. 103 ,, Os. 10a. 1s. 7d. 3s. Od. 
4.20) ., 41d ., s. 3d. 2s. 4s. 6d. 
5. 203 ., 153, Is. 6a 2s. 10d. Ss. 6d. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes will be sup- 
plied at the hundred rate. The mostuseful sizes, however, 
ate ee eS hould be sed by 

plications for bags companied 
remittance and addressed veawslonn.. These bags ved 


exclusively made Eos & ofeen 

ents. paper been analysed by Mesers. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, pronounced to be perf 
pure and free from injuri and only white of 


jurious 
and flour is used in pa the 


bags. 
bags can be supplied in 
boxes at 6d. per hundred clips. 

A usefullittle cookery book, written by Countess Serkoff, 
is now ready. It contains nearly two hundred excellent 
tested recipes for dishes cooked in eepee Dee besides a 
mass useful information. ice is pope or 
sevenpence Lah prom Age! free, from The her, 17 
Henrietta Street London, W.C. 

Seooeoe POSS SCHSOOSSSCOCOOOO 


Conducted by 
* ISOBEL” 


WFEK ENDING 
__ Jan. 4, 1912. 


HOME HINTS. 


When Removing a Cake from the Oven, 
Place the tin on a damp towel for a moment, 
and the cake will come out of the tin quite casiiy, 


To Sweep Linoleum 

In the ordinary way is simply scattering t!> 
dust. Slightly moisten a square of house flani:'. 
tie over the broom, and then sweep, and you wi. 
be surprised at the amount of dust that is taken wu). 


Keeping Pans Nice. 

As every housewife knows, pans which stand on 
the shelf any considerable time when not in 1.6 
are apt to 
develop a 
faint odour. 

To remedy 
this, place 
two pieces of 
wood along 
tho shelf as my 
shown in the o 
picture. This allows a current of air to pass under 
the pans and keeps them swect and clean, 


Economy in Mantles. 

Incandescent gas-mantles may be made to I: t 
twice their imal tine if, when bought, they a: 
washed in white malt vinegar. Pass a thi | 
through the loop at tho head and hang the man. 
op to dry, When thoroughly dry, it will be reauy 
‘or use. 


4 Hints on Cheosing Beef. — 
When Choosing Beef 
__, Press it with the thumb. If it rises quickly, 
it is young and of good quality, 
Ox-beef 
Should be chosen as this is the best. Tis 
flesh is smoothly grained and rather open. ‘I’ : 


lean is of a bright red colour, and the fat wie 
rather than yellow, 


Very Lean Beef 

Should be avoided, as it is of inferior quality, 
The Chump End 

Of the sirloin is best, as it has the lar, ia 
portion of undercut or fillet, 


PAPER BAG 
HINT 5S. 
Bacon 


Which is cooked in Papakuk Lags should La 
slited thinly. 

No Basting . : 

Nor turning is required by foods cooked in paper 
bags. 

No Browning Sheet 

Nor deflector is required in Papakuk bag 
cookery. 

Jam and Lemo ream Tartlets 
"Can be ae in "Papakuk bags. 

need not be greased. 

To Brown a Chicken, 

Take a sharp knife and slice off a portion of ti:s 
top of the bag ten minutes before removing it frum 
the oven. 

A Two-pound Joint 

Cooked in a Papakuk bag is equal in food-valuc 
to a three-pound one cooked in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Portable Ovens ; 

Can be used for paper-bag cookery. A ga: 
ring, a few feet of tubing, and the oven are «| 
that is required besides the bags to cook a compleiy 
dinner. 

The Gas Bill, 

Where the cooking is done on a gas stov. 
can be reduced to half if Papakuk bags are u-ci 
instead of pots and pans for cooking all meals. 

After the Food has been in the Oven 

For about fifteen minutes turn the gas dow". 
or push in the dampers, so that the heat may !° 
slightly reduced for the remainder of the tis 
necessary for cooking the contents, 

A Sauce for Game. 

Peel and chop finely one shallot and mix ‘! 
with butter and flour. Add to this a little pee! ! 
and shopred tomato, Spread this over the bi.! 
before placing it in the bag, and put a little insid. 
When the bag is removed from the grid add to t!" 
natural gravy a little hot water and seasoning ‘9 
taste, This will form a delicious sauce, 


The bays 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors. 


- 
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Prescribed for Members of the Royal Family 


Kutnows Powder 


FOR LIVER, STOMACH AND KIDNEYS 


Great Free Distribution for the New Year 


UTNOW’S POWDER has achieved a magnificent reputation in every part of the Globe, People of all 

callings—professional and business men and women alike—use and commend it for its unique and 

invaluable properties. “It is a splendid remedy,” declares Nurse Norton, of Cirencester, who not only takes it 
herself, but recommends it to all her patients. 


KUTNOW'S POWDER, THE REMEDY FOR CONSTIPATION 


N°? COMPLAINT is more prevalent than Constipation. “ Irregularity in this respect,” declared a well-known 

specialist recently, ‘is the root-canse of nine-tenths of the discases to which people are subject.” 
If you want health—and without health there can be no enjoyment of life—you must cleanse the system. 
This is what Kutnow’s Powder does for you. Read what another nurse says: 


Nurse Willett writes :— 
I gave Kutnow’s Powder toa lady who was suffering from Constipation in a very bad 
form. After taking a few doses she was very much relieved. I shall speak most highly of 
it to others who are suffering. —11 Stockmar Road, Hackney, N.E. 


KUTNOW’S POWDER, THE REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 


éé |= GOOD digestion wait on appetite,” wrote the great thinker who knew human nature throngh and 
through. Unless the digestive organs do their work properly the complexion becomes muddy, the 
eyes lose their brightness, and the sufferer grows depressed. To put your digestive organs in perfect order you 
need Kutnow’s Powder, of which you are asked to make a free trial. Mark what the writer of the following 
letter has to say :— 
Mr. M. Freeman writes: 
I have taken Kutnow’s Powder, and it is impossible to describe the good effects it has 
produced. I have got rid of indigestion, from which I suffered for some time past, and 
have recommended the Powder to several people, who have also derived relief from its use. 
—Okahukura, via Helensville, New Zealand. 


YOU CAN TRY IT FREE 


Kutnow’s Powder is ‘sold by your Chemist at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or will be sent by Messrs. 8. Kutnow & 
Co, Ld., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C., to any place in the United Kingdom for 3x. post paid, But 
beware of substitutes. Nothing can take the place of Kutnow’s. See that the label on the bottle bears the 
signature “S. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” and the registered Trade-mavk of the “ Hirschensprung ” or “ Deer Leap.” 


You are invited now to take part in the great free distribution of trial packages, Do not delay, but send 
the subjoined coupon at once, to Messrs. Kutnow, and you will receive a sample of the Powder by return of post. 


A NEW YEAR’S HEALTH COUPON 
To S. KUTNOW & Co. Lad., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


I accept your offer of one of the New Year’s Health Samples of “ Kutnow’s Powder” for personal 
trial. Send gratis and post free to 


ADDRESS.......... 


Pearson's Weebl 4112, _ ccteunal yt 
e \ 
hibit wc PCE ED 
"i 
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confess my affection for him before he speni.., 
Please help me out of the difficulty.” 

With pleasure, Miss Basurot. I am efriil 
your lover must be a very shy young man fri, 
what you say. Asa rule, lovers don’t want vi 
much encouraging. But if, a3 you say, you hi. 
tried every way to get him to propose, and you : 
sure that he loves you, then I think you will : - 
justified in declaring your affection for him. You 
two hearts want to beat as one, 80 if he is tuo +: : 
to regulais the beats, then there is not the slight«-: 
reason why you shouldn’t do it for him. Let n» 
know all about it when you have helped him over 
the stile of shyness. 


—A Postoard to the Petition Editor— 


IP YOU SING, READ THIS! 

Neaves is the pen-name of a reader who ohsje ‘3 
to singing—at least, a certain type of sinuiny. 
He asks : ‘* Why will some people persist in singi. « 

vhen their voices are more suitable for calini: 

pera? I was ata party the other day, and wien 
the host asked if anyone would ‘ oblige,’ a you 
man promptly got up and obliged with the wes: 
imitation of a song I have ever heard. Twas to! 
he always did it, though he has as much ides vt 
singing as a tom-cat ia its dotage.””-—— 

You are very much down on the poor younc 
fellow, Nerves. You should pity him rather t).: 
revile him. I don’t suppose for one moment ¢' -! 
he has any idea that his voice is as bad as yw 
make out. We never hear our own voices as oie 
people do, and perhaps it is a good thing in sors 
cases! I might suggest that you ask the sinur 
next time to sing into a gramophone. Then yeu 
can switch it on and watch the effect. 


—will bring you a copy— 


ANOTHER OLD SUPERSTITION. 

Surerstrtioss die hard. Probably some, 23 
spilling salt and walking under ladders never wi'l. 
ALEX sends me another one. “I recently had t}» 
misfortune to drop my engagement ring,” ss 
writes. ‘ One of the stones has been badly craci.c |. 
and I have been told that this means my wedded Iii: 
will Le very unhappy. This has made me vei’ 
miserable, and though my lover pooh-poohs it, | 
pha there must Le something in what 1 have Leen 
told.”-—— 

Nonsense, ALEX. You will be very silly inde: 1 
if you pay attention to one half of the superstitio:.4 
you are told. ‘Lhese superstitions are the harml. 5 
legacies of the Middle Ages, and the less atteatioa 
paid to them the better. Get your lover to have 4 
new stone put in your ring. and don’t worry your 
pretty little head any more about the question. 


—of the Petition for signature. 


LOVE PROM THE HEART—OR BRAIN? 

Aaost all our sentimental emotions are suppose] 
to come from the heart. Cuprpus questions ti 
heart theory, however. “Isn't it a fact,’’ }.> 
asks, “ that all our emotions are an affectation «1 
the brain? It is your brain that feets really. | 
think a man should say: ‘My darling, I lay 1. 
brain at your feet,’ and not his heart."”—— 

Technically speaking, Curipus, you are ri't 
in your assertion. Speaking from the common «r 
garden point of view, however, I must disagree 
with you. In the case of a strong emotion like love, t hie 
heart responds rapidly to the feeling. Of cours, 
the brain acts first, but then you don’t notice t! 
brain and you do notice the heart. It is just t!« 
same as toothache, the pain is really in the bran 
cell corresponding to the tooth, but, nevertlieles, 
we call it “toothache,” not “ brain tooth-cell ” 
ache. : 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on })- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wee's, 
Honrictta Street, London, W.0. 

9. You may take part in any number of these foor ine 
competitions, but your reply to each mast be written Ou 4 
separate postcard. 

. Mark each postcard with the name of the competili! 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand comnsr. Yo: 
will find this name in the aunouncement of the competiti 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fu!fi.i: 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope murke 
Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each postew: | 
must bear the full name and address of the sender. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later thau Thursi... 
January 4th. ; 

5. Eaci competition will be judged separately, and th) 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, vill be awarded tv 
the efforts considered the best. , 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize » : 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes *'- 
be awardes at the discrotion of the Editor. 
Printes by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.. and 

Published by C. ArtHUR Pearson, Lip., at Pearson 4 

Weekly Buildings, Hencieits Street, London, W.C. 


afford to come and fetch her. My friend says that 
if he wants the lady he should come and fetch her. 
Which is right ?” 

It all depends upon the circumstances, W. A. W. 
I understand from! your letter that your friend 
has gone to Australia to carve outa living for himself. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, he will naturally 
want every farthing he can save. The money he 
saves by not coming over to England to fetch his 
swectheart will go towards providing them with 
a little home in Australia. I expect that his 
sweetheart will see it in that light, and won’t mind 
in the least travelling to Australia alone to join 
her lover. Of course, if the latter has plenty of 
moncy, then there is no reason why he shouldn’t 
come over to England and fetch the lady. As I 
say, it all depends uponjthe circumstances he is in. 


—another sweet of any kind unti!— 


STARTING A MARKET GARDEN. 

“T want to go back to the land,” writes A. A. B., 
“and, ia particular, I should like to go in for 
market-gardening. Do I need a lot of capital, and 
what are the qualifications required ? °—— 

Ia reply to your first point, A. A. B., a large 
amount of capital is not really necessary, but the 
market-gardener who has a capital of £20 per acre 
in hand after stocking his land is bound to be much 
more comfortable than the man who has none. As 
for the qualifications, you should have a real liking 
for the work, and possess some knowledge of the 
nature of soils and the working of thom. You 
would do well to acquire a knowledge of the nature 
of plants and of the functions of roots and Icaves, 
especially. 

I don’t think I can do better than recommend 
to you “ The Smallholder’s Year Book for 1912,” 
for it tells how to choose a site, how to lay out the 
ground, and the most profitable trees for your land, 
The price of this useful book is only 1s., and your 
newsagent or bookseller can easily get a copy for 
you. 

—you have signed our Petition to— 
WHERE IGNORANCE IS NOT BLISS. 

IcNoramus writes: ‘I mix with people who aro 
much more clever than I am, and I do not want 
them to think that I am ignorant. I can speak 
correctly enough, but I am lacking in the general 
knowledge which they possess. Ought I to keep silent 
in their company and be thought taciturn, or should 
I take part in their conversation and thereby show 
how ignorant I really am? It is a difficult position 
for me, for I don’t want to appear unsociable.’’—— 

There are two things you can do, IcNoramus. 
One is to be candid with your friends and admit 
that you cannot keep up with their standard of 
conversation. You are far more likely to learn 
that way than by keeping your mouth shut all 
the time. The other way is to read all the books 
you can get hold of which will increase the knowledge 
you lack. But the former way is the bctter. If 
you don’t know anything about a subject your 
friends are talking about, then the best way is to 
learn from them. 


—Parliiament to stop fines in— 


WHY ANIMALS CHANGE COLOUR. 

“Tp has always struck me as rather curious,” 
writes ALBINO, “ that if white is the coolest thing 
to wear, that so many animals change their coats 
from dark to white ones in winter time. I should 
have thought that Nature -would have given them 
darker coats then to kcep them warmer. Or is the 
common notion wrong, and is it a fact that white 
clothes are really warmer than dark ones 2’? —— 

No, ALBINO, it is not a fact that white clothes 
are warmer. White is the best colour for your 
clothes if you wish to keep cool. The reason 
animals and birds change their dark summer 
clothing to white is so that it will serve as a pro- 
tection against their many enemies. Only animals 
which live in cold climates change in this way. 
It is very difficult to deteét a white Polar bear, 
say, moving over a snow-covered landscape. 


—Faotories and Workshops,— 


A LEAP YBAR PROPOSAL. 

Now that leap year is here, I expect the kind of 
question which the following letter from Miss 
BasHFut raises. She writes: “ I am very much in 
love with a young man who, I am sure, loves me 
just as much. He is fearfully shy, however, so 
shy that I am sure he will never be able to screw up 
courage to propose. Should I be very unladylike 
in helping him out with his proposal? I have 
tried in every way to encourage him to declare his 
love for me, but I am afraid that I shall have to 


POR SCOTTISH KEADERS. 

Tats is a paragraph for my Scottish readers, As 
they all know, there is no football match more 
popular with the recrcation-loving public north of 
the Border than the annual game between the 
picked teams representing England and Scotland. 

This season this mich has been fixed to take 
place at Glasgow on Saturday. March 23rd; and 
as many P.W. readcrs would like to see this match 
in comfort, we are arranging to take fifty Scottish 
readers from any part of the northern kingdom to 
view the game. 

\Full travelling and other expenses will be paid, 
and they will be provided with scats in the grand 
stand. 

At this match you will have the opportunity of 
secing the leading players of England and 
Scotland. Our guests are being selected by means 
of ja simple competition announced on page 667; 
so turn to this page now, and do your best to 
become oue of our guests, . 


The best New Year resolution you — 


BRAVO! 

A. E. P,, of Herne Hill, writes; “I am inclosin 
herewith Petition signed by 214 persons, You wil 
be interested to know that (with one exception) 
all are from the firm with which I am connected. 
Every eligible person, from the managing director 
and all the staff, duwa to the humblest labourer, 
affixed their signature and wished success to the 
Petition.”—— 

A. E. P., you're a brick. You have nobly 
done your portion towards making the factory- 
workers’ Magna Charta acertainty. I am hoping 
to receive other letters from readers with equally 
cheering news. 


—oan make is to sole mnly— 


HUSBANDS AND DOUGH. 

In the Footlines Competitions, the latest conun- 
drum my lady readers have solved for me is: 
f* Why are good husbands like dough ?” 

One lady kindly wrote that good husbands are 
like dough, “ because they make ‘ provision’ for 
the family.” 

A second reader informed me that the 
resemblance was to be found in the fact that 
“the higher they rise, the better the women 
like them.” 

“ Because they are the ‘makings’ of dutiful 
wives ’ was the answer sent by a third of my lady 
friends ; but I fear that ae husbands may not 
care for the retort of a fourth lady, which was 
to the effect that they are like dough ‘ because 
you can twist them round your finger.” 


—resolve not to smoke another pipe— 


HOW THEY WOULD END IT. 

. ‘*CuristMas comes but once a year, but when 
it comes ——" Readers who take part in the 
Footlines Contests will remember that they were 
asked to make a new ending to this favourite old 


mye 
any clever attempts were sent in, and here are 
a few of them: 
_ “Christmas comes but once a year, but when 
it comes -——” 

“The ‘ palms ’ appear.” 

“Don’t stand under the mistletoe.” 

“It's not what was expected.” 

“Tet’s hope no reverend gentleman will stop 
the ‘ boxing.’ ”’ 

Awards in Footlines Contests will be found on 
page 3 of cover opposite. 


—oigarette, or cigar, or not to eat— 


SHOULD HE FATCH The LADY? 

. A. W. raises rather an interesting query for 
lovers. He writes: *‘ A friend of mine fe gone to 
Australia, and has left his young lady here until he 
can send for her. The other night a friend of the 
two lovers and I had an argument as to whether 
he was doing right in sending for the lady instead 
of coming to fetch her. I said he was quite right, 
as he needs all the money he can spare, and cannot 


ni i~, vv D ’ ee 2 7 ; . . ° . 
Wote.—A prize for eash reader whose letler is dealt with on this page or whoss swigestion for a title is used. 


Results of Footline 


“TURKEYS” CONTEST. _ 
Readers were invited to contribute a four-line verse 
entitled, ‘(A Turkey's Christmas Lament.’ The prize 
of five shillings hus been awarded to A. J. Poulton, 33 
Ferndale Rd., Clapham, S.W., whose verze read as 
tullows : . : 
‘Alas! Alas! my time is near, 
And | must leave my native sphere; 
I've had all things that L have wished, ; 
But Christmas always finds me--' dished.’ "’ 


“ BEGGARS” CONTEST. | 
versions of the saying, ‘‘Jf wishes were 
beggars would ride,’’ awards of five 
watches have been made to the following: M. J 
Brennan, Ivy House, Cratloe. Co. Clare; F. Coates, 42 
Gwynne Rd., Dovercourt; J. 8S. Hughes, ¢ o Phillipson 
and Golder, Chester; J. ‘Turvey, 47 Stockwell Rad , 
Hardsworth, Birmingham; T. Wootton, High St. Black 


Heath, Birmingham. 
*““SANTA” CONTEST. 


For new 
horses then 


In this contest young readers were to comp wn 
imayinative letter to ‘ Santa Claus.” Bertic  tla!l 
§, Chatham Rd., Rock Ferry, was the winner of the 
prize of five shillings for the following atlempt. 

‘Dear Mr. Sauta Claus,--Thank you tor your pre- 


sents, but I know you are kind, because 1 saw vou. und 

vou are just like father.” 

“CLAUS” CONTEST. 

A prize of five shillings was offered for the hest 
Limeriel: commencing, “ There once was a fellow narod 
Claus.’ ‘The winner, A Macleod, 65 Murray sate, 
Dundee. submitted the following Limerick : 

“There once was a tellow named Claus, 

Who loved Christmas customs and laws, 

But vouny Jack, with a grin, 
On the door poised a tin, ; 

So dad's advent was hailed with applause.” 
“SUPPOSING CONTEST.” 
Competitors were asked to suggest an appropriate 

present to be given to the Editor of I’.1V. Five stylo 

pens have been thus allocated: C. Carefull, 57 Tunstall 

St., Liverpool; H. Chadwick, 20 Bellmore St., Garston, 

Liverpool; W. W. Mullinger, 16 St. James’ Kd., 

Hastings: Miss K. Taylour, 63 Exmouth St., Swindon; 

Miss M. Waddell, 11 Buchanan Grdns., Mount Vernon, 

Glasgow. 


Com 


; “HOUR” CONTEST. 
Readers were Invited to suygest the he-t wavs of 
spending what they might suppose was the last hour 


ms. 


they had 
Miss G, 
Davis 


to tive. Five watehes lave been won hiv: 
Bayles. 109 Paterson St., Birkenhead; Eo J 
oa, 17 Fairleigh ‘Terrsce, Downs Rd. Enfield: W. 
Gordon, 460 Butler Rao. Harrow; S. Steer, 47 Connaught 
Rd. Lancaster, FP. Winton. Suptg. Engineer's Office, 


P.O. Telegraphs, 66 North Side, Wandsworth Cominon. 


““TWINS"' CONTEST. 
A congratulatory telegram was required to be sent 
to w friend who had been presented with twins. Five 


Walstcout pocket pens have been sent 
winners: D(C. Hay, 121 MeLellan 
Glasgow; A. Ludlow, 385 Rosliston RKd.. Stapentotl, 
Burton-on-Trent;  W Middleton, 27 Heald Ave, 
Rusholme; Miss M. Rogers, 20 Hone St.. Weemouth: 
J. H. Ross, 18 Watergate High St., Perti: 


* ONCE" CONTEST. 


“Christmas comes but once a vear, int when it 
comes * Ten PAW. penknives were offered tor the 
best finishes to the above phrase, They have been won 
by: W. EL W. Bhencowe. Winterslow Rd. Porton, 
Salisbury: L. Bright, Bryn Halren, Newtown, Mid- 
V. BE. Dillon, Sheepcote | Rd Hurrow-on-the- 

Dowie, 130 Maclellan St., “Govan, Glasgov 
Lynn Dene, Allen Kd... Urmston, Ma 
chester: A. Hall, 1095 Cathcart Rd., Glasgow, Mrs 
Joimson, 142 PFPoxhall Rd, Ipswich; Miss F. Smit! 
151) Anson St... Barrow-in-Furness; EB. Smith, 18 
Pearl St.. Carlinghow, Batley: H. Whitaker, 8 Edward 
Rd., Coppermaill Lane, Walthamstow. 


“KNEAD” CONTEST. 


Fer the attempts adjudged to be the best replies to 


to the following 
St. Plantation. 


Wales; 
Hill: F 
R. Goody, 


7 
', 


the conundrum, “Why are good husbands like 
dough?" ten) pairs of scissors have been awarded to 
the following ladies: Mrs A. Chadwick, 20 Bellmore 
St, Garston, Liverpool, Mrs. 8. J. Gibbon, 32. Cecil 
St.. Hawthorn Ave, Hull; Mrs. M. Grace. 3 Priory 
Pavement, Priory Rd.. Hornsey; Mrs. S. Harris, 63 
Comerford Rd... Brocklev; Mra. Higg?, Maryburgh, 


Dingwall; Mrs. Osmont, 114 Gt. Union Rd., St. Heliers, 
C.1.; Miss E, Rudd, 78 Commercial Rd., Jarrow-on- 
Tyne; Miss N. Thomas, 17 Penre St., Sultburn-hy-Sea; 
Miss W. Tidbury, 44 Moundfield Rd., Stamford Vil; 
Miss L. West, 76 Richards Terrace, Roath, Cardiff. 


Our 


The following is the Third List of Awards made in connection 
with the Mysterious Christmas Tree, which appeared in cour 
Christmas Number: 

GIFTS OF los. BACH. 
Smith, SheMeld: H. C. Newman, Winkfield, Berk~; Mr. T. 
McGlone, Gozp_rt; E. W. Browa, leith; G Backall, Liverpvol 
J.T. Williamson. S‘oke-on-Treut; C. Hill, Shepherd's Bush: E 
Hanis, Ramsey, 10.M.: J. Carroll, Everton, Liverpool; Mr:. 
WE. Walter, Lincoln: Owens, Winehburgh, H. G. Hutchin 

y. Banil: W. Dawson, Grimsby: J. C. Greaves. Preston; J. B. 
>ewart, Belfast; A. F. Notl y. Hove: Mrs. Butes, Caretaker, 
hones Cross: G. Blackwell, Finsbury Park; W. J. Parry. Upper 
Edmonton; Miss E. McCracker, Stantey. Liverpool; G. Murray, 
Ph ylur: T. Hitchen, Ciorley: T. Gilmour, Saltcrd, Manchester: 
Mies N. The:, Wacd wath: Mr-. M. A Boyes, Charltou: E. O 
Warden, Ramsgate; Mis. R. Lye, Batter-ea; Mre. McCall, Brad- 


fedcu Avon; W. G. Weod, Beckenham; Mrs. James Chant, 
juny. Plymouth; Mis. W. H. Buttler, Sleaford: Miss Hl. B 
Hulbert, Barwell, H. Purnell, Walthamstow; G. B. Hughe:, 
Wolverbampton, 

GIFTS TO LADY READERS. 

Mrs. W. Campbe!l Hull: Miss K. Macdonald, Inver. es-) Mr:. 
Giisou, Tyne Dock; Mi-s U. Weber, Morley, Leeds: Mis. 5 
Wood, New Moston, Manchester: Mre. Hall, Belfast Me:. 
Fleming, Carlisle; Mrs. Sced, Blackburn; Mis Schulefield, 
fecd-; Mrs, Ma-on, Carey Lane. E.C.; Mis. Green, Redlal. 
Mi-. E. Potter, yunr.. Maret Lavington, Mis: Hill, Don- 

Mrs. ALS. Kirkip, Consett: Mrs. J. E. Ke’ all, O dt am: 


Mis. Kew, St. Helens, fancs: 


Smith, Totteuhan. 

Mis. A. M. Taylor, RetLerham:; Mrs. Ship'ey, 
- E. L. Jones. Reck Feiry, Miss L. Mack e, Padihaur: 
‘. Burrows, Burniey; Mis. J. A. Joue’, Bootle, Liver: 


t ol. Misi Staunton, Nottingham: Miss F. Chestire, Binming- 
hom: Miss M. Bryan, Noarton-on-‘Tees; Miss J. Koapp, Perth; 
Mr. Elman, Brixton: Miss A. Flaxman, Charlton, Kent: Mrs. 


GOS. Turcbull, Glasgow: Miss Stevens, 71 Holland Park Avenue: 


Vis PL Pitts Newca-tle-oneTyne: Mrs. E. Blake. Dunstable: Mre. 
Fo OMcEniff, Wavertree. Miss Haimen, 32 Rus ell Squaic; Mrs. 
Aviv, Wimbledon: Baby Exeter, Dartford; Mis. G. Miln, 


Mi ‘d'ewic. 
<3 Slade, 


~ieatham: Mais. €: 9) 
Mi-. Calver, Chorley 


son, Wo Kilburn; Mrs. Herrex, wham: Mrs. Davis, ifictal 
Mie BE, Howarth, Clailey: Mrs. B. Russell, Thormahy-n Tees, 
Mes. OR. Jackson, Helm-hone: Mrs 1 Martin, Clashwin 
-occimm: Mas. E. Pike. Clariton: M N. J. Martin, Totten- 
e, Mrs. M. Porter, East Ham, Mrs, Dallorso, Fleet Siuest 
GiFTS TO GENTLEMEN READERS. 
\. Stalham, Kir Lynn; W. Calvert, Middlechtu: A. HL 
No .oe, Deptford; W. Taylor, Bolton: F. 1. Brook, Con, 


turtosesy: J. Lavis, Daweh: F. Ridgway, Stoke-on-Trent; PF. . 


Trickett, Chapeltown: J.T. Rea ihead, 


(ump, Wood Grecu: 6 { 
Hoifax: M. Fellown. Leek: W. H, Pond, Slough: Col.-scrgt 
fon. A, Baker, Dlandido: W. Lacey, Swamea: BP. Spencer. Lor 
Ver ALR. ‘tho p. Dartford, BK. Owens, Winchbargh : 

Wi s, Willesdow Green: A. Bonuer, Chester: ff Horton, 
( Heri JA. E’ce, Kinsston Hill: D, Kelsati, Hanley: ©. 
Wi . Long Eaton R. Murphey, Cork: D. J. Hatehine, 
teastbert: GoW. b. Leekfald, Exeter: T. McFadzean, Govan, 
\) towat, Beverley: A. Ru cell, Wavertree: A. 'T. gory, 20 King 
Wobwm street: J. Walkest, Hornsey; A. J. George, Market 
boonsren. J. OR, Wheatley, Charten; W. Lucas, Kirrcmir 

, . A 


KE. yr Sunderland, HH. 


7 1 gion Park we 
: ich: ©. VY. Busby, Clerkenwell: P. her, Newburgh, 
H. White, Burton on‘tient, G. Thanpson 


C. Sules, Hvde 0, Alditdee, West Bromwich: 
A. Gorden, Porsy, Fiance: IE Head, sft 
! G. R. T-ley. Clerkenwell Road, Do Wiilriue, Sw 
i Ward, Bradford. G. Talmage, Dartford: J. OW, 
pO“-Ct pan-Purnies; J. Hayes, Dartford A- Amuiew- 
Joncs, Abertillery: J. ( la-gow 


5 Devonpoit; L. Lodae, € 
i cus B.D. Orr, Langside, 


» Webster, Goiton, Manche: i, Pedibam, 


{ ! lewellyn, Newport, Mon: J. Sameum, Kennineton Park 
pha WJ. Rumble, Livery R. B. Reweliftey, Guertivey 
Pt Woatt, Teddington A. J. Smith, Walworth: Wo Po Corden 
s Pony ALS. Allison, Weartiale: J°°H, Jac . Horsforth: W 
' oe, Rirgshoun, Gloucerer: E. Round, D A. Mar 
i Middlesbro’; RL Furiesad, Dukinfield : 3 Hanis, 
Po Wat Melhor’ B,G Willeden VK 
yiuccton. WL Martin, ¢ 
f Uovrag Ro Jermyn, O18 


it 
bo Shennerd, Gateshead: Fo Eaton, taveeden: 
. Holdsworth, Bath: H.W 

H. tHhiniphie line Bad We 


Chapeltown : 
I. Ail 


BOE. Hurren, Tyne Dock: BR. 
A. Baron, Blackburn: L. W 
~enle: PL Macnab, Glasgow roa, L 


rg 
sy, keston, T. Chaplin, Govan, BE, Currie, G) 


Christmas 


Tree. 


OF AWARDS. 


E. A. Marks, Llangeinor. J. Wisiam, Susn 

berg, Sundeiland, Wo spangenbers 

Epworth N. Bort, Kingston ern.’ s aa \y i 
Waidaworth DD. Parner. Crickte we N East : 
poF Ras bourne: HL Wright, Workington: ‘ . 
castleun-Tyne, A. Bayeton, Hull, TT. Phe, Biakenhead: H 
Coresian, Halewood: J. Edwards. Abertiilesy: A. H, Cooper 
Manche-ter TO Ratcliffe. Buy: P. Greig, W. Hartlepoct: H. 
Hall, Futhars T) Risehorongh, Gate-headon Tyne, A, Taylo: 
Bury: A. Wright, Forest Gate: Halcrow . Shields; He A. 
MecLelian, Clapham Common, KE. Flaxman, artton; S. Lyons, 


Wal hamatow A. McKenze, Newtonsranve, Midlothian: FP. 


Adams, Sheffield; J. B. Adam, Glasgow: W. Entwistle, Black 
pool: W. Boyes, Beveriey; A, E, Head. Sitting! =A. C 
Whilewav, Exeter: G. E. Young.’ Walthamstow: J. Harris 
Car-halton, TR. Cowles, Stoke, Devon A. Garner, © 

W. Jopling., Lnton: J. 8. Wood, Bradford; A) WeSthard, C 

Towa) J. Del, Old Charlton: , Coates, Lr Edmonton; TF. 
Porter, Noithatiertou - MeQuade, Paisley I Pot Ipswich: 
J. Diekinsen, Hexhan FE. Ward, Leek, W. Be . Bioming 


1. Bike Piva » ALT. Hethert, F 


mouti: A. Burgess, 
Maidetone: 8, Pegians, serpoul: RL Ward, 
nor, Mauchester: C.F. Cook, Denmark Hill 
vea-tleon-Tyne: EB. Snowdon, Doncaster: G.W 
> L. Whi Birmingham, FO Buy. S. Ealing 
Birmirgham "Clements, Reais: J. Snow, 

R.H 
Pariatr, 
Green, St, 
* Thornabr 


S, Wel's, : 
Cacer-hani; J. Smates, Cailiste: RoW. Winhain, Beverley 


Lobb, Otter st. Mary, W. 8. Dobnev, Grantham. G 
Leyton; A. Parker, Fulham; J. Lis d. Wanlew. J 
Helens; W. Dornviile. Howden-le-Wear: M. M 


J. MeLauchlan, Perth: G. FL Tollerton” Gainsboro’; C@. Hui, 
Willesden Gieen; G. H. Heap. Avcringto.: Ho Kane. Cartuk 
T. Smith, Egremont: A’ Waid, Bolton, 8. Smallwe ( k 
wood: FL Terrest, Glouce-ter: A. Go. Walker. Livery 
Sibeon, Liverpool; Ho Hogg ' Delany, 


od. Mansell, Dudley, Wore nerd 


Grimsty: J. Critchley, Burnt R. Wiite, Mea Wo Ra 

Bury; R. Pewler Preston ¢ Will n. B Hewarsh 
Dukinfield Sin Pr 2 T. Francie. Fateton, Rutland 
W. EF Bake head on fice Sob Daverpoul 
R. TL Steve Oasham, Rutland . Bitend. Maidstone: Sh 
Stinger, Oldham: J. Lingard, Hane: E.G. smack, Manchester 
W. C. Bverett, 7 Lissou Grove. Wo Sieprerd, Haywards Heatt 
G. Hawkins, Norbiton  G. Buck!e, i: 


Macait. Gl w: H. Matthews, Dor 
pool GG) BL Coppen, Poptar S..'T, 
L. Lofthoue, Bradford: A, Leweit 
rod: W. Tees, Hevhase FOWL EF 
Clark, Liverpool) Th) Mellins. Seeint 
J. deres, Pasion, &. Borer, Whe 
Tunstall, 


Result of “Sparklets” No. 19. 
(Continued from Page 682.) 


EACH. 
We 


10 GIFTS OF £1 Is. 
Baxter. 9 Gathorne Ave. Leeds, 
‘ Rothwell,’ Northampton, Bo Burnhe 

r 


Preston Pk.. Brighton; HJ. F evan 

Rd., Moor Pk, Preston; Bo Giilert, oof 

Rad. Pulhas AG. tlepkins. 46 Lord st. : 
Vl. Kerr, 4 thhdeph Rai, Demeee: AL HE Luya, wt 
Esplanade, Waterloo, Lirotnat: A oS Peaceck, ¢ 
Baher St, Enficld, (. Ro Woaterer. brantie!d, Suse 


2) GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
18 Cannon St. Birmingham, Vo Ball North 
Anerley: HO bell, Bank of Scot. 
B. Chitds, 23 Summerhill Rea, 
L.. Corbett, 4 Roval Torr. Kinee- 


C Arton, 
Surreyx Schools, 
land, Fort William; b 
Kingstown, Tre; 


town. Pre; FL Don Holly Green, Upten on Severna, 
J oJ. Dixon, 1 Station Rd. Amide, FO Bmimott, 40 Tins 
St.. Saltaire, Shiptes; W. Hamitton, TL Leicester Rado. 
Newpert, Mon.; Mrs Joice, 1 Wonter Rel. Norwich: 
! hechenbs, yin Craig Ro, Ldendrind: f Wella; 
Mic: RK. Macdonald, ‘ Dunniore,”* vwtotntiere, Inver: 
Ne shire; A. TW. Moce, 52 Crwyve Rd. Cardi: HB, 


Mathews, 1d Cheshan St. Brighton: Miss Ml Mergan, 
SO Bellestey hill Ave, Newtom-ou-Ave: Al Rochworth, 31 
Spri rood Ave... Shipley; Al Streeter, ium. Avenue 
House. Grays; Do ‘Turnbull, 8 8S. Ballin St. Dandee; 
Misa B. Vanhear, 2&8 Heddington Ph. Edinturw! J 


FOUNDED 1671. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee ... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Biapu 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insuranceof Public Liability, 

_ all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance. 


Ptetiat Purtangients) 


tered iy Npooin 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. ©. ARMSTRONG, 1... Scien ye 


OW This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident- not the jirst claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
| INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
S100 AEROPLANE | © »e!ow> 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inciuding three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMULED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
must be geut within sven days to the above address, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
gS J ,O0O an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
railway sortiug vana), and who, at the tine of such accident, 
bad in his, cr her, possession, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
ture, Writteu in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
‘this paper anay be left at his, or her, place of abode, so lony as 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shal be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
avd that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor engaged in an 

illegal act, having thecurreut number of Pearson's 
by uw railway accident in the United Kingdom, althoneh not by 
anarcevlent toany tiain in which he, or she, vay le trarelling ae 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be + igned or not, provided notice in every ease be piven to Tne 
36 to 44 Moorgate Sircet, London, EC, within -eveu days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 
tutive of uny ecyelist who meets lis death by ae at while 
vctually riding» eyele, provided that doe asedut the tine of 
Coupon on this p or the paperin whieh it iz, woh his, or 
her, usual signats writ wink or penal on the space 
hours thereafter, and that note e wits given of such ident to 
the suid Corporitiona ove ess witha three cays of its 
abode, so long as the compo is sinned. 

One Hundred Ponds will be paid to the legal representa 
wtheted upon ban Ga her) withinthe United Rincdom bva 
falling aeroplane, PhOvinkY that death occurs within twe ity. 
shull prior to the uceident have signed this Lt stivanee. 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, t ©) shall 


£1,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed 
EC,, to whom not.ces of claim, auder the following couditions, 
legal represeutative of any person killed by 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servantsin 
page, or the paper iu which it is, with las, or her, weal sigma- 
thee rupon is sigued. 
from such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, 
In the event of a person, not being a railway 
£100 i 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
Ocksn ACCIDENT AND Gitamantin Commo sartos, Laimaerr r, 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the leew! represen 
such accident Ju In, or her, possession, the Pusnrance 
rovidedat the foot, and thict thoccurved within twouty-four 
Occurrence. This yoy uiiy be left at Lis, or her, plaice of 
tive of anyoredyimg as the directand sole resnit of injuries 
four hours from the reecipt of the injuries, tl he cay she) 
bot at the time be on the uerop lane) or en 


Danette, 
and that notice of the acei lent be given 8 ho dtetiog 
within three days of its occurrence, J 

The above condition of the essence of the ec utrac 
This insurance hold L forthe enrront week ot r'y, 
ond entitles the bolderto the henettefanias sabiatte rie 


conditions of, the *Qcean Accident and 
Company, Limited, Act,’ Is. hi-'s Ni 


Guarantee 


The Purchase of this Publication is oduitte Hingis 
mentofa Prominin sid 133 of we At Cte 
Actcan be secon at the o of this Jom ot, t 
corporation. No persue iy recor Mee than ey oo Par 


Insuravce-Ticket of this paper im respons oo de Sicne 


Subscribers who hare duly pald a twetven 
scription for PEARSON'S wEEKLY ; i 
newragent, or te the Publisher, noed 


MEN we sigits 
ste th 


covered by theiv sobscription, s the coupon er 
the paper on theirperson. It is ao Ivu ec ws ry tote v 
the newsagent's receipt to the pnoblisins of the 


Henrictta St. t, Loncon, W.C., and & curti.ccate wi.! 
sent in exchange. 


SSS sss sess ns = Sl eieetd 


0 ae ee 


YOU REALLY SHOULD > 
be guided by the experience of others in the important matter of health. “Notwithstanding individual 


characteristics, all people are constituted very much alike—everyone is susceptible to certain bodily disturbances, 
Even the strong and robust are not exempt from ailments 


and expecially so as regards the digestive functions. 
arising out of an irregular condition of the stomach, bowels, and allied organs. Men and women, however, 
for three generations past have found a sure remedy in Beecham’s Pills whenever troubled with. Biliousness, 


Indigestion, Constipation, Wind, Lack of Energy, and general want of tone. ‘Their experience may be 


yours also, if you will 


TAKE 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills whenever the stomach is disturbed, the liver sluggish, or the bowels con- 


stipated. ‘Their beneficial effects will rapidly be felt. Really good health—a consciousness of physical 


a> 


BEE 


well-being —can only be enjoyed when all the organs are acting smoothly and harmoniously, a desirable state 


SEN 


Which ean easily be promoted by resorting to the well-known family medicine 


-_BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ee, ores 


~ 
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rae 


Sold in boxes, price 1s. 12d. and 2s. od. 


$.$.29-$. 


2 
a 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


CONTAINING 


nage '2 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Testimonial. 
Palmerstown, Straffan, Iret.nd. 
Ort, Mth, eo 
Lady Maria Powsonby received the 21 Bate of Blankets quite 
safe ye-terdvy with many thanks. They ure very good. 


FREE PAPER 
PATTERNS 


8 
3 
. 


Takes 5 yards simyle 


Takes 4 yards 
width material. ath 


single width 
material, 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of 

2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durable and 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in.. bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 7Uin, 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 


size 82in, by 54in., weight 
5lb. Very warm. FREE 
2Cream Coloured 

pide fad gene 

Crib Blankets, soft 

as velvet, wash well, and = 


beautiful finish, full size. —_ ait 
J2WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


Lilustrated Bargain Catalcgues of Ca: ts, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bed- 
steads, Overmantels, Curtains. Blanket”, Bor ost Free, if, when writing, you Aerie 
varsom'a Weekly 41 12, 


F. HODGSON & SONS 1.222::r2's: <i. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


All these Patterns 


= are offered Free 
(Age 5—7.) in 


HOME NOTE<C 


Dated Jan. 4th, and Published Thursday, Dec. 28th. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. EVERY WHERE 
mee 


